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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


CoxontAL affairs have been foremost in Parliament this week. Apropos 
to a personal grievance sustained by a gentleman in Nova Scotia, Lord 
Stanley raised the whole question of “responsible government” and its 
working in the American Colonies. The case is a very bad one; and as 
the wrong was in some sort committed under the name of “ responsible 
government,” it might be taken to reflect discredit on that order of 
polity, but for the fact that it was a barefaced pretext. Some years ago, 
the office of Colonial Treasurer in Nova Scotia was remodelled, and ren- 
dered independent of party. It was conferred on Mr. Fairbanks; who 
relinquished a high position at the bar and in the local Parliament to ac- 
cept it, on a distinct understanding with the Provincial Government and 
the Colonial Office that his tenure was to be permanent during good be- 
haviour and not subject to party changes. The Parliamentary minority 
of that day has since come into power, has overturned the whole 
of that arrangement, and has ousted Mr. Fairbanks without com- 
pensation. This is a gross breach of public faith. Lord Stanley im- 
putes it to the operation of “ responsible or rather party government ;” 
which, he supposes, must oblige the Governor to act in implicit 
subservience to the party that happens to be in power. But the fact is, 
that the case has happened because the true spirit of responsible govern- 
ment as applied to the North American Colonies has been violated by the 
Governor. The theory is, that the government of the colony shall be car- 
ried on by representatives of all the great influences,—the people, re- 
presented by the elective Chamber ; the more elevated classes, represented 
by the Chamber whose Members the Crown appoints for life; and the 
Crown, represented by the Governor. Each of those influences ought to 
be truly represented: it is not very consistent with the pure representa- 
tion of the Crown that the Governor should be hanging on the watch for 
a vote to settle the amount of his salary,—a circumstance which happened 
in this particular instance. Each influence ought to act bona fide ac- 
cording to its own conscientious duty: it is not very consistent with a 
conscientious representation of the Crown that it should be made to sanc- 
tion the breach of an arrangement to which it was pledged. This is not 
responsible government by the Crown through the representatives of co- 
lonial society, but it isa direct waiver of the Imperial prerogative, pros- 
tituting the influence of the Crown before the changeful mood of faction. 
Lord Grey defended this low unconstitutional proceeding in a highly con- 
stitutional speech, upholding the necessity of governing in deference to 
public opinion in the colony. The hollowness of the profession is exposed 
by his own conduct towards British Guiana, Ceylon, or the Cape of Good 
Hope. His fine speech in the House of Lords sinks to the level of a 
“ didactic despatch” from the Colonial Office—a spoken lecture on a spe- 
cial theme, meaning nought, except a sounding “answer” for the mo- 
ment to Lord Stanley. But Lord Grey had been more formidably 
answered in anticipation—by Lord Grey himself. 

The case of the Cape of Good Hope, and that singular stroke of ¢rre- 
sponsible government which forces “ the convicted criminals of the mo- 
ther-country”” on the “hitherto unpolluted colony,” was brought for- 
ward by Mr. Adderley, in a speech distinguished by elevated senti- 
ment, earnest purpose, close argument, and a concise simplicity 
of style. Mr. Adderley endeavoured to keep clear of “the trans- 














portation question”; confining his plea to the position, that while | 


the colonists deprecate the infliction it ought not to be forced upon 
them. No great constitutional vaunts from Ministers here. Sir George 
Grey admitted that the Colonial authorities had been consulted, and yet 
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tinction—but strictly to the order of country gentlemen. And his success- 
ful debit in a more prominent part than he had previously assumed, 
promises, we would fain hope, more than a mere personal success—the re- 
turn of our educated country gentlemen to the position which they once 
occupied as independent Members, watching the conduct of the Ad- 
ministration, and keeping it to the standard of national and gene- 
rous policy. Since the Reform Bill—and indeed long before it, or it 
might have been deferred—country gentlemen have been too much 
content to follow as mere hangers-on of professional statesmen or parties 
that slighted them, or they have stood aloof in sulky isolation and con- 
fessed incompetency to take a part in the new questions of the day ; like 
the forgotten old folks in a ball-room, who can only dance the disused 
cotillon, and idly watch the Schottishe or Polka. It would considerably 
add to the weight of public opinion if the order would once more deal 
with living questions, and bring the national character to bear on national 
councils, which have decidedly grown too commercial and civic. In the 
present instance, after many more brilliant and elaborate orators, the 
plain good sense and scholarly good breeding of the country gentleman 
have thrown so much reality into the objection against Lord Grey's last 
schemes of broadcast transportation, that a new course was manifestly 
necessary. Although Mr. Hawes was present, and said a few words on 
a matter of date, Sir George Grey was put forward by the Cabinet, as the 
safer and more creditable spokesman. The Cabinet Minister's tone was 
decidedly apologetic ; the significant phrase “ I admit” recurred again 
and again; and although the Home Secretary was a party interested 
against the Colonies, since his natural wish is to get rid of the convictism 
which burdens his department, a more satisfactory assurance was wrung 
from him than had ever been attained before. Neither Sir George Grey 
nor Lord John Russell would give a pledge that no convicts should be 
sent in the teeth of objections from colonies ; but they intimated that if 
colonies object very loudly they shall be spared. Of course, no colony 
interested in the matter will neglect that hint to supply “ pressure from 
without” by getting up sufficient agitation. We have before remarked 
that colonies can get what they need if they only rebel enough. Mr. 
Adderley therefore has succeeded in bringing the convict question to this 
point—it lies with each colony to estop transportation to its own shores. 

Mr. Fagan’s motion to abolish ministers-money in Ireland, and make 
good the amount by surplus revenues of the Established Church in Ire« 
land, was set aside by “the previous question.” This evasion of a “ dif- 
ficulty” got rid of it for the moment; but it does not remove the false 
relation of the Established Church to the Irish people. 

Mr. Moffatt's bill to exclude insolvent Members from sitting in the 
House of Commons has been withdrawn. After some tinkering, Mr. 
Moffatt wished to recommit the bill; but the Speaker very rightly 
pointed out the impropriety of that slovenly method of vamping up a 
measure. And, after all, we do not see that the measure is worth the 
fuss made about it. Why meddle in the private money matters of Mem- 
bers? You have only to place them in that respect on a footing with 
other citizens. The day has passed when tyrannical uses could be made 
of such a liability: ill fortune to the Government that could steal a vote 
or evade a speech by any such trick! If Members cannot attend to their 
duties on account of personal embarrassments, that would fairly vacate 
their seats. But the good or bad state of a man's private money affairs 
has no relation to his fitness for the office of legislator: we need not stop 
in modern times to prove that many a man who cannot keep out of hot 
water makes a very good statesman ; and at this day, Members might 
be named who are notoriously insolvent and who would yet be more 
missed from Parliament than many a man with most prosperous account- 
books. 





The county meeting at Lewes, called to petition for repeal of the Malt- 
tax, only served to expose the distracted councils of the agriculturists. 
Major Curteis inveighed against the delusions practised upon farmers by 
their town leaders ; Mr. Selmes brought free trade to the relief of agricul- 
ture; Mr. John Ellman averred that low prices would cause reaction and 
bring back protection ; Mr. John Villiers declared protection to be “ hum- 
bug”; Lord March insisted upon it; Lord Chichester called for compen- 
satory measures and an adjustment between landlord and tenant. Both 
sides seem to have carried their object: the Free-traders carried their re- 
solution against the Malt-tax ; the Protectionists tacked to it an assertion 
of their principle. But how will any body of men attain practical ob- 


the convicts had been sent from Bermuda without waiting for the assent | jects while they exhibit themselves, before their antagonists, in conflict 


of the Cape: but he pleaded that the Bermuda convicts were quite of an 
exceptional character—very harmless people indeed; and he promised 
that no more should be sent until the Cape colonists should have time to 
ascertain how they liked the sample of selected convicts. That was 


with each other upon principles and obsolete abstractions ? Leaderless, 
without concentrated purpose, without united strength, the agriculturists 
dream over the past, and supply subjects for newspaper satirists ; but 
they can realize nothing worthy of their own honour and importance as a 


much; it silenced many, and satisfied waverers; aud it was politic in | great class. 


Mr. Adderley to withdraw the motion. 

But the debate will have an effect far beyond the specific question. 
It proved how much the knowledge aud interest of the subject have ex- 
tended, since it had brought into the field a Member belonging not to the 
order of officials or ex-officials —nor to the order of Members ever on the 
stretch to make reforms or grievances the scaffulding of their own dis- 

[Larest Epitroy.] 


Mr. Macaulay's set farewell to public life, at Glasgow, reminds us of 
the strikingly unliterary character of the English Parliament. The pro- 
fessed authors in Parliament have been few; they bave not shone, and 
their tenure has been precarious. Mr, Macaulay has been no exception. 
His spoken essays have deceived us all: extorting admiration for their 
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literary merits, they reflected credit on the party in whose behalf they 
were uttered; the Edinburgh Review was in presence, delivered 
orally, in sheets, pro re nata ; and the special publication made no small 
sensation in club and drawingroom. But how little weight it had! how 
little it told upon the debate, the vote, the relations of parties, the pub- 
lic without! Becanse the effect of literature on the English mind 
is seldom direct, always cumulative; and Mr. Macaulay’s best effu- 
sions were always literature. Nay, it was breach of privilege for litera- 
ture to exceed its province and intrude into the Legislature. Dull vo- 
ting-machines resented the being outdone by a penman, and would fain 
have voted that the “ stranger” be ordered to withdraw ; only that, in 
violation of the division of employments, he was both writer and senator. 
Ministries, no doubt, were hampered by the exigencies of a colleague 
who was bound, even in these degenerate days, “ to profess the noblest 
sentiments, and act up to the sentiments he professes,” with some eye at 
least to keeping up appearances that would accord with the dignity of 
history. A perverse dislike to confess the influence of literature in the 
presence of its personages, has induced our Parliament to thwart its lite- 
rary Members. 
a grace allowed; but to be a popular author read everywhere, is to be 
ostracized. What has Mr. Macaulay’s presence in Parliament done to 
make the Commons literary; what has it done to benefit literature ? 
Our country contrasts ill with others. We see the learned Welcker 
taking a lead in the practical statesmanship of his country without re- 
linquishing Oriental studies: we see in France a host of authors—so 
many that you cannot fix them to any one party. Statesmanship in 
France is literary, and the Parliament willingly accepts a literary influ- 
ence. Hence a striking munificence, in poor and parsimonious France, 
to encourage arts, and promote learned expeditions into foreign countries ; 
while England, rich and munificent, crows immensely over a grant of 
200/. to help Edward Lane in bringing forth a standard book, and 


grudges a paltry aid to Layard for excavating the history of an unknown | 


zra.. Driven from the Commons, Mr. Macaulay does not retreat, but 
emerges into the more splendid celebrity of his study; and if he is de- 
barred from giving his vote for bills, decrees with his pen impressions 
and opinions—the masters of laws. 





As we apprehended, Charles Albert has dashed himself to pieces against 
the power of Austria. 


in a vastly extended line: Radetzky breaks the line, defeats the King in 
two battles, rushes upon his capital, Turin, and is master of Piedmont. 
Charles Albert has abdicated in favour of his eldest son. If Austria stand 
to her professions, the defeat and abdication of this luckless King may 
remove much difficulty from the reorganization of the Empire and the 
settlement of the European question: France stands ready to interpose ; 
and it is understood that Austria dves mean to abide by her recent de- 
clarations—means to conquer Italy in the only way that can establish 


peace. ee 
Debates and Proceedings in WBarliament. 


PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 

House or Lorps. Monday, March 26, Petition of Mr. Fairbanks, and Administra- 
tion of the North American Colonies debated—Adjourned at 8h. 20m. Tuesday, 
March 27. Australian Constitution promised by Earl Grey—Adjourned at 6h. 38 m. 
Thursday, March 29. 
Adjourned at 7h. 16m. Friday, March 30. Recovery of Debts from Members of Par- 
liament: Bill intreduced by Lord Brougham—Austria and Sardinia: Armistice—Ad- 
journed at 5h. 35 m. 

(Time occupied in the four sittings, 7h. 49m. 
———— since the beginning of the Session, 50h. 47m.) 

House or Commons. Monday, March 26. 
considered and reported—Irish Kate-in-aid Bill, second reading debated—Adjourned at 
12h. 30m. Tuesday, March 27. 
derley’s Motion—Ministers-money: Mr. Fagan’s Motion—Adjourned at lh. 20m. 
(Wednesday morning.) Wednesday, March 28; noon sitting. Landlord and Tenant 











Bill in Committee : Extended to Ireland : Progress reported—Insolvent Members Bill, | 
Thursday, March 29. | 


withdrawn: Leave to bring in a new bill—Adjourned at 6h. 
Mismanagement of Savings-banks in Ireland and Scotland : Mr. Keynolds’s Motion, 
carried against Ministers—Adjourned at 10h. 30m. /riday, March 30.  Railway- 
travelling on Sunday in Scotland—New Houses of Parliament—Naval Expenditure: 
Supply Kesolution debated—Irish Rate-in-aid Bill; Debate on the Second Reading con- 
tinued—Adjourned at 12 h. 30m. 
[Time occupied in the five sittings, 38 h. 43 m. 
since the beginning of the Session, 303 h. 33 m.] 


RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN Nova Scoria. 


In presenting a petition from the province of Nova Scotia complaining 
of the case of Mr. Fairbanks, late Treasurer of that colony, Lord STaNLEY 








canvassed generally the administration of the North American Provinces | 


under the new principle of responsible self-government as worked by Lord 
Grey and the Colonial Office. 

In 1845, the office of Treasurer of the province of Nova Scotia became 
vacant by the defalcation of the incumbent; and Lord Falkland took the 
opportunity, in advising with Lord Stanley on the choice of a successor, to 
state his view that the financial interests of the province were injured 
by the tenure of the office of Treasurer, which was political and dependent 
on a harmony with the party in office: he also stated his desire to confer 
the office on some gentleman who should engage to remain separate from 
the Assembly and totally unconnected with the Legislature. Lord Stanley 
fully concurred in these views; and Lord Falkland acted on them in pro- 
posing to confer the office on Mr. Fairbanks, an eminent member of the 
Nova Scotia bar and a member of the Assembly. Before accepting office, 
however, Mr. Fairbanks wished to know whether his retention of office 
would be dependent on good conduct, or on political changes and party 
fluctuations. Lord Falkland explicitly stated, that it would be totally in- 
dependent of political fluctuation; and that though the office must be held 
upon the same tenure as all Colonial offices were, namely, during her Ma- 
jesty’s pleasure, yet it was not to be supposed that he would be removed 
during good behaviour. Mr. Fairbarks relinquished his seat in Parliament, 
quitted the legal profession, and accepted the post. The notification of his 
appointment arrived in this country after Mr. Gladstone’s succession to the 
Colonial Secretaryship; it had his approval and confirmation; and a fur- 
ther confirmation was given by the warrant of the appointment sent out 
with the Queen’s sigu-manual. Greater security of a permanent office 


To be the titled author of a staid book on the shelves, is | 


Inverting the Napoleonic strategy, he advanced | 
to encounter Radetzky as Hindu hunters advance to catch an elephant, | 


Administration of Justice in Stockport: Political Magistracy— | 


Navigation Bill in Committee, further | 


Transportation to the Cape of Good Hope: Mr. Ad- | 


could not possibly have been given. Mr. Fairbanks was in every way well 
qualified for the post, by his business habits, thorough knowledge of ac- 
counts, high character, and unimpeachable integrity; indeed, he gained 
general approbation, and theapproval of the noble Earl himself. 

The Governments of the North American Colonies are generally of one 
character. They are composed of a Governor and a Legislative Council 
each appointed by the Crown—the members of the latter for life; and a 

| Legislative Assembly of popular election. An Executive Council is added 
of influential colonists: but prior to 1839 this last body had no respon- 
sibility whatever; and the Governor was not compelled to act in accord- 
ance with its advice. In the year 1839, however, the experiment of greatly 
changing the functions of this Council was tried in Canada: the Council 
was no longer to be disconnected from party or unconnected with the Le- 
gislature; but was to consist of many persons holding official situations, 
and was to be a political body. A system ensued which ought in fact to 
be called a party, rather than a responsible government. In 1846, Ear] 
| Grey succeeded Lord Stanley as Secretary for the Colonies: early in 184 7, 
he gave his e/herence to the new system of government—explaining his 
| views at great length in a despatch of the 31st March in that year; and 
| extended its operation to the province of Nova Scotia. <A general election 
in the latter province took place in the summer of 1847, and the session 
| commenced in January 1848: an amendment to the address was carried by 
29 to 22; the Ministry resigned; and a new Ministry was selected by the 
Governor, Sir John Harvey, from the political majority. In March 1848, 
with the consent of Sir John Harvey, the Ministry introduced a bill which 
altered the character of the office of Treasurer, dismissed Mr. Fairbanks, 
without cause or even complaint, and created two new offices to be held 
by political partisans, in lieu of the one office which Mr. Fairbanks had, 
resigned his Parliamentary seat to accept independently of political parties. 
It is only just to state that Earl Grey admitted that the office was not of a 
political tenure, and argued by analogies against the removal of Mr. Fair- 
banks; saying he thought the reasons assigned were unsatisfactory, and de- 
claring that Mr. Fairbanks had a strong claim to be maintained in his po- 
sition. 
Sir John Harvey replied, and transmitted a memorial from his Govern- 
| ment. If he had the duty of moderating and mediating between parties, 
he does not appear to have done so; an omission the more unfortunate, that 
a bill was then pending in the Assembly for determining whether the 
| Governor's salary should be 2,500/., 3,000/., or 3,500. a year. Indeed, his 
whole tone and language were in accordance with the most extreme views 
of party. In the second week of the session, the Assembly declared, by 
28 to 21, that it adhered to its opinion notwithstanding Earl Grey’s view. 
Lord Stanley learnt from private sources, that in the Legislative Council an 
amendment to the resolution of confirmation was carried by 9 to 8; 
although the President of the Council, contrary to all practice, converted 
that majority into a tie by insisting upon giving his vote to the minority. 
Earl Grey rejoined to Sir John Harvey's representations, by persisting that 
he saw nothing to diminish his opposition to the act: and so far Lord 
Stanley went with him, and admitted the candid and fair spirit of his 
| despatches. But noble Lords would join in his surprise on finding that 
Earl Grey presently after concluded that the honour of the Crown was not 
pledged, and encouraged the Provincial Legislature to persevere in ad- 
herence to their act, by announcing that if a majority agreed to an address 
in favour of it as it was passed, he would not refuse to advise the Crown 
to grant its assent. Such were the circumstances so far as they constituted 
| the grievance of an individual, and a charge against Earl Grey that he had 
| not fulfilled pledges from the Crown by extending his protection to that 
individual against the harshness and injury to which the Colonial Assem- 
bly had subjected him. 

But independently of the personal injustice, the petitioners view with 
serious apprehension the policy of the Colonial Office, of bending to the 
| opinions of the local party which may be in power for the moment. They 
state that the Governor of Nova Scotia, acting on the advice of the 
Executive Council, has already dismissed a hundred Justices of Peace 
without any cause assigned, notwithstanding a declaration once made by 
him, that, “as her Majesty's representative, he would be no party to de- 
priving any of her Majesty's servants of the offices they hold.” The pe- 
titioners entreat their Lordships 

= “to take into consideration the circumstances, to propound the true 
nature of the relation between the Colonies and the Mother-country, and to take 
measures to protect them from a despotic Government. Unless some stand were 
to be made, some definite position assumed by the Secretary of State or forced on 
the Government of Nova Scotia, and maintained by the whole authority of the 
Crown, that authority would become, as it was gradually becoming, null.” 

Lord Stanley “ had always considered, that in a colony, the application 
| not of responsible, but of party government, must be dangerous to the 

circumstances of a small dependency and a small society. 

He must remind their Lordships, that the principle of a Cabinet was a new 
| principle even in the history of this country; and that up to a very recent period, 
| its government had been carried on by responsible heads of departments, without 
that unity and concurrence of action on all points which was now supposed to be 
required. If such difficulties were experienced in this country, how much more 
must they be felt in colonies where the population was small, where the number 
of persons qualified for office was comparatively small, and especially of persons 
who were in sufficiently easy circumstances to devote themselves to political life 
without being tempted to convert the influence of their station into the means of 
obtaining political and professional objects? The want of such an assembly as 
| their Lordships’ House would result in the establishment of a Republican form of 
Government and of an unmitigated Democracy. What, then, was a Legislative 
Council? The colony of Nova Scotia contained 250,000 inhabitants: the popular 
Assembly consisted of fifty-one members: the Legislative Council contained a 
varying number, appointed for life: but, if the principle of responsible or party 
government were adopted, that Legislative Council in itself would be a very in- 
effective check on the popular branch; it became in truth a mere tool, echo, or 
agent, of the House of Assembly. If the Legislative Council could be no check 
on the House of Assembly, neither could the Governor be so, if he were to act under 
the direction of his Executive Council. The remaining check was that interposed 
by the exercise of the authority of the Crown, through a responsible Minister, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, who was bound to give his protection to a mi- 
nority of British subjects, and to prevent, as far as in him lay, the tyranny of a 
majority. If that protection were withheld, it were better to declare those colo- 
nies absolutely independent, and leave them to the unmitigated Republican prin- 
ciples which must then predominate. 

Their Lordships had to mark a most painful exemplification in another 
and a neighbouring colony of the consequences resulting from the doctrine 
that the Governor could act only by the advice of the Executive authority 
—that, however unjust, however revolting to the feelings of loyal colonists, 
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or disgusting to those of the people of this country, the Secretary of State | 


must be dumb, the Provincial Parliament must be absolute, and the assent 
of the Crown must be given to an enactment which stamped a previous 
rebellion with the character of law, and stigmatized the loyal inhabitants 
with a penalty for their devoted and successful resistance to that rebellion. 

In conclusion, Lord Stanley put it to their Lordships, whether, on the 


uncompensated dismissal of such aman as Mr. Fairbanks, and of a hundred | 


local Magistrates, without complaint, and their replacement by the most 
heated and violent partisans—whether on such steps a proper case bad not 
arisen for the interference of the Governor; and if the Governor had failed, 
whether the time had not come when the Secretary of State should interpose, 


telling the colonists, that while he wished to recognize and protect the rights | 
of the Assembly, still he was responsible to Parliament, to the Crown, and | 


to his own conscience, for protecting the honour of the Crown and the 
liberty of all its subjects against overthrow by the temporary power of a 
small dominant majority ? 

Earl Grey felt that he stood on so strong a foundation of truth and jus- 
tice in this particular case, that, however unable t» do justice to the general 
question, he was not afraid of encountering the arguments of Lord Stanley. 
He would reverse the order of the topics, and would try first to explain his 
views on the system of colonial administration, and then point their appli- 
cation to the case before them. 

It had been easy for Lord Stanley to point out the great difficulty in the 
exercise of control by the Crown here, and the preservation intact by the 
Colonies of those privileges of self-government which the colonists value as 
highly as we prize the rights we enjoy. But the excellent observations of 
Lord John Russell on this very point are worthy of attention— 


“If the Crown were to exert to the very utmost that power which, by our con- | 


stitution, is vested in it—if the House of Commons were to push to extremities 
its right of refusing the supplies—if this House were to put into operation its 
equally undoubted right of rejecting every measure of which it disapproved—if 
all these powers were to be strained to the utmost—why, my Lords, it is clear that 
our balanced system of constitution would, in such a case, in the course of a 
month be brought to a stand-still.” 

A wise moderation is the remedy for this possible evil: each power yields 
in its turn; and thus, notwithstanding the difficulties by which it can be 
theoretically proved that our constitution will not and cannot be worked, 
it has long been worked, and long flourished, to the advantage of those who 
live under it. So in the Colonies, all depends upon the discretion with 
which the powers intrusted to each are exercised. 

“TI scruple not to say,” Lord Grey continued, “ that our North American Colonies 
have arrived at such a stage in their growth, that public opinion in those colonies 
themselves will and must be the supreme power to decide upon laws affecting their 
own internal interests. 
other rule should hold. I know nointerest which this country can have in trying 
to force on the Colonies any particular system of local and internal legislation. I 
have endeavoured, as clearly as I could, to state my views to the Governors of these 
North American Colonies. I have informed them that they are not to consider 
themselves freed from er that, on the contrary, a great and heavy 
responsibility is laid upon them—that they are responsible for measures to which 
they assent. But, on the other hand, I have always stated, that, under the form 
of government which prevails in these colonies, we cannot shrink from the con- 
clusion that in the end public opinion must decide upon all points on which the 
authorities may be at issue.” 

But though public opinion must govern Nova Scotia as it does England, 
Lord Stanley was wrong in supposing that the power and the influence of 
the Crown are becoming ineffective and null. For fifteen years the civil list 
has been matter of controversy in Nova Scotia; for five of those years Lord 
Stanley laboured with great ability, but no corresponding success, to bring 
that matter to an issue. Now Earl Grey had just received a despatch in- 
forming him that an amended statute has been framed in accordance with 


his instructions; the arrears of the Judges’ salaries been paid up, and the | 


future salaries finally settled at the full amount. Again, in regard to the 
strong desire prevalent in many of the colonies to change the holders of 
office further than was necessary or prudent: Lord Grey's views on this 
point had been frankly adopted by the existing Council and Legislature of 
Nova Scotia. Even if the act against which the petitioners now direct 
their prayers should receive the Royal assent, which it has not yet done, 
the whole number of office-holders who will change with a change of Ad- 
ministration is only six. On the subject of compensation the Legislature 
has met Lord Grey’s views; and, with the single exception of Mr. Fair- 
banks, whose case is stated not to be within the rule, no person has been 
removed without compensation: questions have arisen on amounts, but the 
principle has been granted. 

Lord Grey touched on the topic of the dismissed Magistrates. A cor- 
respondence was still going on; without having seen which, it was wholly 
impossible that noble Lords should form a sound opinion on the case. His 


remarks, however, evidenced a feeling against the proceeding, and suggested | 


points of palliation. He criticized on broad grounds the course taken by 
Lord Stanley in thus identifying himself with the heats and accusations of 
a party, and supposed the case of Lord Stanley's again succeeding to the 
seals of the Colonial Office: would it be possible to conceive in such a case 
that a suspicion would not be entertained of his favouring those whose 
cause he had advocated? He regretted to see infringed the wholesome 
rule that Colonial contests should not be fought over again in the British 
Parliament. He regretted also the allusion to a measure now before the 
Canadian Assembly as a measure to legalize and reward rebellion. Lord 
Stanley must know that the promoters of the measure entirely repudiate 
such a charge. 

Lord Sranvey declared he knew the contrary, from official documents: 
Lord Grey seemed ignorant that two amendments had been moved—one to 
exclude aiders in the rebellion, the other to exclude all who did not aid in 
putting down the rebellion; both of which were negatived. 

Earl Grey could not help believing this statement to be erroneous. 
Amendments have been considered, but it does not appear that the resolu- 
tions have been settled, or a bill brought in: undoubtedly the bill had not 
reached committee, or attained the shape it will ultimately bear; so that a 
discussion of it would be doubly dangerous at the present time. Review- 
ing the case for and against the measure, Lord Grey observed, it might be 
right or wrong—he reserved his opinion until it came before him in its 
final shape. 

As to the case of Mr. Fairbanks, Lord Grey thought he had been some- 
what hardly used: but it should be remembered that he took a very active 
part in politics against the party now in power. 
no doubt, so far as the Crown was concerned, he was not to be considered 
removeable; but Lord Falkland’s own despatches show that his salary was 


I believe it to be neither practicable nor desirable that any | 


On the question of right, 


still at the discretion of the Assembly: he particularly notices that at- 
| tempts had been made to reduce that salary, and that the power of reduc- 
tion was not questioned or questionable; and he expressly says that, how- 
ever strongly he or the Home Government might feel on the subject, it was 
by no means certain that a law could be carried to give effect to their feel- 
| ings. Mr. Fairbanks was then in the Council, and knew this; and he had 
fair warning in the course of the Assembly discussions; for those now in 
power made no secret of their intention if they gained the ascendant to re- 
gard this office as a political one. There can be no question of more purely 
local interest—no arrangement which it would be more improper for the 
home Government permanently to withstand and overrule. In regard to 
Mr. Fairbanks’s own interests, it is to be regretted that he has presented 
this petition; for the matter is still in suspense, and Lord Grey's objections 
might still have had their weight in his behalf with the Legislature in Nova 
Scotia. If, however, they adhere to their view, it is a subject on which, 
under the sound rule of colonial government, Lord Grey would not advise 
| the Crown to refuse its assent. 
In the course of his speech, Lord STanvey threw out the remark 
casually, that great popular error prevailed on the subject of Colonial 
patronage: not more than a dozen officers a year went out from this coun- 
| try to all the Colonies together; and, so far as concerned North America, 

the vast majority of the officers were made from persons locally resident, 
on local recommendation. Earl Grey also alluded to the appointment of 
Lord Elgin, to explain that he had never seen him until after he had ap 
pointed him on account of the eminent abilities he had shown. 

Lord Broucguam added his laudatory confirmation of Lord Grey's ex- 
planations concerning Lord Elgin’s appointment; Lord Srancey marking 
his concurrence with cries of “ Hear, hear!” Lord Brougham also com- 
plained of groundless imputations founded on the assumption that Sir 
Charles Grey was “one of the Grey family”; the relationship being 
traceable to no nearer descent than the first parents of us all. He con- 
demned as a factious measure the dismissal of the hundred Magis- 
| trates, who had not only the ordinary jurisdiction of magistrates, but four- 

fifths also of the civil business of the country. If the same thing had 
| been done here, it would be equivalent to dismissing about seven or eight 

thousand Magistrates in one morning, to become political traders and agi- 
tators. 

Earl Grey made a correction. Of the hundred Magistrates thus put 
down as dismissed, thirty or forty were mere erasures of names of persons 
dead. He anticipated any possible effect of Lord Brougham's allusion to 

| Sir Charles Grey, by declaring that the relationship was nearer than he 

| had supposed, though still so distant that he did not know its nature: he 
would be sorry that Sir Charles should be mortified by thinking he was 
disclaimed either as an ally or relation. 

Lord Stan.ey and Lord BrovuGnam reverted to the misrepresentation 
regarding the Magistrates, which was not to be defended; but which did 
not affect the principle, as there had still been sixty dismissals. 

The subject then dropped. 

Convict TRANSPORTATION TO FREE COLONIES. 

In anticipation of Mr. Adderley’s motion, on Tuesday, petitions against 
penal transportation to Southern Africa were presented—by Mr. Hume, from 
the inhabitants of the Cape; by Mr. Disraei, from William Bruce, of Al- 
bany, proprietor of 2,800 acres of land in the colony; by Sir Epwarp 
Buxton, from the Aborigines Protection Society, which also petitioned 
against transportation generally; by Mr. Hur, from the South Australians, 
against transportation to their own colony; and by Mr. AppERLEy, from 
New Zealand landowners, against convict transportation to colonies hitherto 
untainted. 

Mr. AppERLEY then rose to move the following resolution— 

“That an humble address be presented to her Majesty, praying that her Ma- 
jesty will be graciously pleased, out of consideration for the honourable pride and 
moral welfare of her subjects, the people of South Africa, to order that this 
hitherto unpolluted colony may be spared the disgrace and affliction of being made 
a receptacle for the convicted criminals of the Mother-country, whether as_pri- 
soners, free exiles, or holders of tickets of leave.” 

| He disclaimed for his motion anything bearing in the slightest degree the 
character of a personal attack— 

“TI look upon the present Members of the Colonial Executive simply as the 
AB C of the problem which is working out to the destruction of our Colonial em- 
pire. At the same time, I do not think any delicacy towards men in official sta- 
tions should be allowed to stand in the way of a free statement of the peuple’'s 
grievances. I fully acknowledge the great talent of the Colonial Minister, and his 
highminded purpose in his administration: infelix operis summa.” 

Modestly glancing at his own small experience and recent connexion with 
the subject, Mr. Adderley observed, that he was so fur peculiarly qualified 
to bring forward the question, that he was unfettered and impartial— 

a i ee . “the spokesman for a large and vigorous interest who desired 
to see this great country act worthily of her great destiny, as the parent of new 
nations, whom she should rear at least to equal, and not disgrace, their origin ; 
whom she should provide with all the elements of future perfection, not infect 
their youth with the corruption of her own decrepitude; whom she should nur- 
ture, not degrade; whom she should treat as children, not as slaves to serve her 
own caprice.” 

The case is this. The Colonial Secretary having determined on a fresh 
experiment in the vexed question of convict discipline, had for the tirst 
time extended transportation to the Cape settlement, not only without the 
/ consent of the colonists, but openly and avowedly in the teeth of a strong 
and general remonstrance announced to him by the Governor of the colo- 
ny; and he has justified this discreditable exaction of unwilling service from 
the Cape, on the score of the sacrifices this country has made for them in 
spending a million on the Caflre war. 

“ T know not how far the consent of New South Wales was a real expression of 
| the sentiments of the settlement; but I fancy the dissent of the Cape must have 
been strong indeed, to be so represented by the Governor, through the meagre 
channels of popular opinion left in our iron-bound Colonial constitutions. Now it 
is against the impolicy of such treatment of dependencies, against the injustice so 
apparent in the very selection of a weak colony to play it off upon, rather than a 
bold application of the principle to all settlements impartially, and against the 
want of common generosity and dignity in the reason assigned as its justification, 
that I wish to appeal, first to this assembly of large and shrewd intelligence, of 
| love of freedom, and of highminded sense of honour, and through them to her 
| Majesty, at once to wipe off the stain from her administration and to assuage the 
| just irritation consequent on so flagrant an act of capricious despotism.” 

This is a question of Colonial policy; and Mr. Adderley called upon the 

‘ouse to keep it separate from the large and intricate question of sec ond 
ary punishment. 
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“T do not ask for a decision on that question. Indeed, the very incompletion 
and indecision of that question is the strongest argument for the decision of the 
real question before us. If the experiments of convict discipline could be settled, 
there would be less hardship in an infliction of the ultimate result upon our de- 
pendencies, than in throwing the experiment, crude and shapeless, in the face of 
their indignant remonstrance. There is insult involved in this treatment, com- 
mensurate with its its injustice. If any think I am thus blinking any 
argument fairly connected with my motion, Iam ready, for the sake of argu- 
ment, to grant all Lord Grey could wish—to suppose that the convicts he has 
sent to the Cape will not only serviceably rid this country of their presence, but 
sae a profitable acquisition to the Cape. _I will suppose all this granted; I will 
further grant that even the acquiescence of the Cape would answer my motion— 
it will therefore be needless for my opponents to argue it. My appeal is beside 
all this, and on other grounds. I do not in any way appeal to the Secretary of 
the Home Department. I know he has long and well applied the acuteness of 
his mind and the goodness of his heart to the great question of penal discipline. 
He knows well enough that there is but a strange and discreditable relationship 
between that question and this,—namely, that when our miserable Colonial policy 
had lost us our American settlements, and we dared not play tricks with Canada, 
we started the experiment of convict colonies: we founded colonies for the 
sake of our convicts, and now we pretend to transport convicts for the sake of the 
colonies. The easy transposition betrays the fallacy of the connexion; but I 
pray the Secretary of the ion Department not to discuss this fallacy now. He 
will have opportunity enough to deal with that, and to prove to the House, I 
hope, that they have but tampered with that subject hitherto, and never traced 
it to its source, the perennial fountains of crime in our social system at home.” 

He addressed himself now to the Under Secretary for the Colonies on a 
pure matter of Colonial policy. 

~~" poms to prove that Lord Grey has introduced a new convict experiment 
into the Cape, against their strong and general remonstrance. That the Cape, of 
all our colonies, had a peculiar right to make such a remonstrance. That the 
whole transaction, if permitted, involves a retrograde movement in our Colonial 
adininistration, and would assert the Government's resolution to abjure the larger 
and nobler views of colonization which the nation has recently most decidedly 
called for, in favour of a narrow, mean, and tyrannical policy, equally unworthy 
of our national character and position, fatal to our colonies, and dangerous even to 
our own liberties at home. That Lord Grey’s justification, so far from neu- 
tralizing the grievance, adds insult to injury, and has not even the merit of con- 
sistency to palliate its offensiveness, as the same reason would apply even more 
strongly to other colonies.” 

These points Mr. Adderley made out seriatim. He proved that this is 
the first time that any convicts have been sent from any quarter to the 
Cape of Good Hope. About ten years ago, a philanthropic plan was 
formed for sending boys and juvenile offenders to some islands in Table 
Bay; but the feeling aroused in the Cape compelled the abandonment of 
the plan. Subsequently, it was proposed to send convicts out under certain 
restrictions; but the suggestion was again withdrawn, on the remonstrance 
of the colonists. Convicts are now sent out without consulting the colo- 
nists, and the plan is persevered in against the remonstrance of the colo- 
nists. No sooner was the intention announced than the colonists met in 
the largest assembly ever known in Cape Town, and passed resolutions, 
which, it appeared, had been embodied in despatches and had been in this 
country for two months. 

He had often asked for these documents, and had been told they never existed. 
(“ Hear, hear!”) He saw the Under Secretary for the Colonies taking a note; 
and he supposed he should be told by-and-by that he had asked for communica- 
tion A, when its technical name was B, and that therefore he had been correctly 
informed that no such communication existed. (Loud cheers from the Oppo- 
sition.) Mr. Adderley read extracts from the document in question. The 
resolutions passed by the colonists set forth that the contemplated measure of the 
Government deeply affected the character of the cclony; that it would deter emi- 
grants from resorting thither; and that it would be highly dangerous, on account 
of the proximity of the Native tribes on the frontier. The colonists followed up 
these resolutions by a petition to the Queen against the measure, in which they 
stated that the Governor (Sir H. Pottinger) fully sympathized with their remon- 
strances; and they pledged themselves never to employ or receive into their esta- 
blishments the criminals sent out to them from the Mother-country. The colo- 
nists had further adopted a memorial to the Governor of the colony, in which 
they appealed to his well-known sympathy with their complaints. 

One might have thought that the reception of these remonstrances might 
have affected the mind of the Secretary for the Colonies. But it did not. 
On the 15th of February last, in another place, the noble Lord simulta- 
neously announced his plan of sending out convicts to the Cape, and his 
utter disregard of the torrent of indignant remonstrance which such a 
scheme had called forth. Sic placuit. 

To show that this experiment is peculiarly inappropriate and cruel to the 
Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Adderley glanced at the history of the settlement. 

Colonized by the Dutch almost simultaneously with our early settlements in 
America, it might almost be considered as half brother to the New England colo- 
nies. An infusion of French Protestant refugees, men of intelligence, industry, 
and austere morals, contributed to impart a tone to the society, which favourably 
contrasts with that of certain stirring, money-making settlements, where the mo- 
ral toue of the society was sacrificed to the material interests of the individuals 
composing it. The English settlers had adapted themselves to this quiet tone of 
morals. Formerly certificates of good character were required before a person 
was permitted to reside in the colony, and other regulations of a puritanical ten- 
dency attest the sensitiveness of the inhabitants. He asked the House whether 
such feelings ought to be outraged or respected? The convicts would probably 
become missionaries of some sort on the frontier—not perhaps missionaries of a 
kind which this country would like to encourage; and the colony is peculiarly 
untit:ed for the experiment, because its population is sparse, and it is unprepared 
with gaols or police to receive the contaminating effusion. 

To establish his third position, that the experiment is a retrograde move- 
ment in colonization— 

“ There are two ideas of colonization: one treating the dependency asa slave and 
utensil of the mother-country, to be used for whatever purpose she may think 
proper; the other, as her offspring and pride, reflecting her freedom, energy, and 
virtue—her child, not in nonage, but set up for itself in a separate establishment— 
allowed to take its place amongst nations in a style worthy of its parent house— 

et, naturally, ineapable of injurious rivalry, from the indelible ties of a common 
anguage, origin, interest, and character. Such was the success of our colonies 
led out by Lord Baltimore and Penn; and so has De Tocqueville observed have all 
our colonies flourished in exact proportion to such liberality in the terms of their 
establishment. With such views, now strongly regaining ground, have our pro- 
jects at Port Philip and New Zealand somewhat recovered the dignity of coloniza- 
tion, as an extension of civilized society to other countries.” 

Lord Greys trying the patience of our Cape colony precisely as England 
tried. the patience of her American colonies, whom she wished to tax for the 
conquest of Canada. But Lord Grey has an advantage in the difference 
between the strength and resources of the two countries— 

“ America separated herself from England; and with her we lost all that was dig- 
nified an énour ideas of colonization. We retained only the ideas of servility, 














which she rejected. We established elsewhere the cesspools which she refused tg 
furnish. A hundred thousand convicts were collected in our hulks. arg 
thinking, then as now, only of their own country, exclaimed, we must get rid at 
them; and, in the extremity of perplexity, we produced the monstrum horrendum 

the anomalous offspring of confused ideas—a convict colony—degrading at once 
the whole character of colonization. Carlyle relates with proper horror, that 
when Louis the Fifteenth found remedies failing to check the diseases contracted 
by his vices, he sought with a gross, selfish, and brutal superstition, to restore 
health to his own distempered body by debauching fresh virgin purity, and that 
many fell victims to his diabolical idea. Autato nomine de nobis fabula narra. 
tur. It is the exact counterpart of what I call the debased idea of coloniza- 
tem. . 2 oe 

“Tn saying this, I am not raising a discussion of the merits of the transporta- 

tion system. That is only my illustration. I point out that it belongs to the 
debased or servile system of colonization, as contrasted with its purer, and higher 

and original idea. Receiving our convicts against their will is the particular in- 
stance of servile service required of colonies, now before us.” 

Lord Grey justifies his experiment by claiming a return of service from 
the colony for the expenses of the Caffre war. 

“But has not Canada cost us something also? In a rebellion she has fully 
qualified for return services. Have the West Indies cost us nothing? And they 
want labour. It would be amusing, if it were not nauseous to trace out this prin- 
ciple in all its bearings. 

“In New South Wales, Lord Grey instructs his Governor to put it thus to his 
colony. In consideration of our expense in building four gaols, we have a right 
to expect you to take our convicts. This may be called the circular or recurrent 
application of the principle; for sending convicts had occasioned the necessity of 
the gaols, and the gaols are made the claim for sending more convicts. (On the 
same principle, a father, in consideration of paying the doctor's bill, has a right 
to play experiments with the lives of his children. The claim based on the Caffre 
war is only less obviously a confusion, for the war was the creation of our own 
policy; and asking compensation, is as a landlord ee | payment from his 
tenants for the damage done to crops by his own game. The Cape colonists 
thought it so. Long and loud were their claims upon us to compensate them for 
the damage done by the Caffre war; and Sir Henry Pottinger himself supported 
their claim. Indeed, Lord Grey himself, though he refused the claim, never 
thought then of extorting a similar claim upon them. Hear Lord Grey's own 
description of the Caffre war.” [From a despatch written to Sir Henry Pottinger 
in November 1846. ] 

“It was a contest to be lamented; a great expenditure of public money; a wide de- 
struction of private property; an interruption of the p ful 7 its of the colonists, 
leaving an abiding sense of insecurity, and all the more lamentable disasters incident 


to war with a barbarous enemy.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Adderley made this appeal to the House— 

“Will you save a Minister, and lose an Empire? Will you adopt for ever a de- 
based, that is, a servile and coercive system of colonization? Will you permit an 
irresponsible tyranny (only by accidents such as these golden opportunities brought 
to light) to grow up in the bosom of this country, silently eating as a cancer on 
the vitals of our liberties ?” 

Sir GeorGe Grey rose on behalf of the Government. He fully ad- 
mitted the importance of the subject, and agreed in many of the principles 
which Mr. Adderley had laid down; but he warned the House against 
hastily adopting the resolution. After Mr. Adderley’s saying that he dis- 
tinctly set aside the subject of transportation, Sir George was surprised to 
hear him attack the whole system, as a debased mode of colonization; and 
understood him to require the abandonment of a practice which Lord Ma- 
hon the other day argued for continuing and carrying more strictly into 
effect. Did Mr. Adderley mean that a change must take place in our cri- 
minal law? In truth, the motion is but an illustration of the difficulties 
which Sir George himself had felt in carrying out the system of transporta- 
tion. If, however, the House wanted to abolish that system, let it do so 
openly and avowedly, and not by a side-wind. Sir George was by no means 
prepared to say that there were not evils connected with transportation; 
there must be evils connected with the infusion into any society of persons 
tainted with crime. The object, however, now was, to remove this class of 
criminals—a very small class compared with those who were annually 
liberated in this country and restored to society—and effect their dispersion 
among communities where they might obtain a livelihood by honest labour. 

Referring to the despatches which contained the three memorials that 
Mr. Adderley said had been in England two months ago, Sir George said 
they had been received on the 12th of March instant. 

Mr. AppERLEY—“ They appeared in the Morning Chronicle on the 20th of 
January last; and they were alluded to by Lord Grey in the speech which he 
made in the House of Lords on the 15th of February.” 

Sir Georce Grey could only say that the despatches were received on the 
12th of March. 

Mr. AppERLEY said he had spoken of the memorials. 

Sir Gzorce Grey was speaking of the despatches, which the honourable 
gentleman had called upon his honourable friend to produce. 

Mr. ADDERLEY—* No.” 

Sir Georcr Grey—Then, if the honourable gentleman did not ask for de- 
spatches, he should not have asked for anything; because he must know that the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies could not produce newspapers; and if no official 
information was received, and the honourable gentleman was told so, he was in- 
formed of what was only the undoub ed fact. 

Sir George stated the circumstances under which the convicts had been 
sent from Bermuda to the Cape. 

Seeking other outlets for the convicts besides Van Diemen’s Land, Lord Grey 
transmitied circulars to the Governors of various colonies, inquiring whether the 
colonists would or would not be willing to receive certain classes of convicts. It 
must be admitted that his noble friend might have sent a letter to the Governor 
of the Cape asking for information on this subject; and that he might have per- 
mitted one ship to proceed from Bermuda bearing convicts, without having waited 
to receive an answer to the communication which he had addressed to the Go- 
vernor of the Cape. It was the fact that his noble friend had not received any 
remonstrance against the transmission of convicts to the Cape until after the ves- 
sel containing them had proceeded thither; and he might further say, that it 
was not the intention of his noble friend to persist in sending convicts tu that co- 
lony in the face of such remonstrances. But there have been peculiar difficul- 
ties, especially in regard to Irish convicts. The average number of persons an- 
nually sentevced in Ireland to transportation is 600 ; last year it was 2,698. The 
gaols in Ireland are overcrowded; and under an act passed two years ago, an 1D- 
creased number—700—has been sent to Bermuda. But the pressure to send 
more prisoners to Bermuda from parts of Great Britain is very great. Govern- 
ment, however, received a letter from Captain Elliot, the Governor of 
Bermuda, dated on the 22d of June 1848, representing, that among the 
prisoners sent over from Ireland, were many who had been transported for 
stealing food and other agrarian offences; that many of them were lads 
of stunted growth and childish aspect, who had been led into crime by the 
example of others or by the deplorable condition of their country; that they were 
not hardened criminals; that they would be contaminated by working in chain- 
gangs with grown men; and that they were fit objects for indulgence. Captain 
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Elliot therefore recommended that a commission should be appointed, in the 
colony, to select prisoners for removal to Australia on ticket-of-leave or con- 
ditional pardon. At that time Lord Grey received another remonstrance from 
Van Diemen’s Land against the transportation of a larger number of convicts. 
It occurred to Lord Grey that an experiment might be made at the Cape with 
respect to the class of convicts to which allusion had been made in the letters to 
which he had referred; and that it could not be made under better auspices, al- 
though the remonstrances to which the honourable gentleman adverted had been 
made. But the parties were probably not aware, that the convicts to be sent 
there were not tainted with the crimes for which ordinarily convicts were made 
to undergo the sentence of transportation. He thought, therefore, that they 
ight have allowed the Government to select a certain number of youths who 
been convicted of crimes of this nature, and others who had been sentenced 
for the first time for offences of a minor character, so as to make the experiment 
in a manner which would in the least degree be revolting to the feelings of the 
colony of the Cape of Good Hope, and at the same time in a way calculated to 
rove of benefit to the convicts themselves, by leading them to the adoption of 
Fabits of honest industry. Sir George would also state openly and frankly, that 
in the ship which was now on its passage from Bermuda to the Cape of Good 
Hope, there were convicts whose sentences had not been fully carried out. One 
of these convicts, whose state of health was such that the Government had been 
assured, on the best medical authority, that if he remained at Bermuda it would 
be certain death, was John Mitchel, who had been convicted of a treasonable con- 
spiracy, and who would complete his sentence at the Cape, if he reached that 
colony alive. ; ; ; 

Sir George repeated, that his noble friend was disposed to concede to their 
opinions and remonstrances, until they had ample time for reflection, and for ex- 
perience of the plan, so far as it had been carried out; and that no more convicts 
should be sent there until there had been ample time for trial; and he would not 
antil then press the subject on the attention of the colony. It never had been 
intended, nor was it now intended, to act against the feelings of the inhabitants 
of the colony. It would be much better to give up a colony altogether than en- 
gage in conilicts with its inhabitants in a matter of that kind. 

Sir George was anxious to show that the number of criminals to be sent 
out to the Colonies forms but a small proportion of the criminal popula- | 
tion in this country. The number of persons summarily convicted before | 
Magistrates in 1847 was 68,641; sentenced to imprisonment at Assizes and 
Sessions, 15,956; sentenced to transportation, 2,777: of the last number, 
however, many were too old, so that the total number transported would 
be between 2,300 and 2,400; and he hoped that the number sent out in 
future would be still more limited by restriction on the sentences to trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Hume endeavoured to extract some more distinct assurance from 
Government, by suggesting that Mr. Adderley should not withdraw his 
motion unless he obtained a pledge that Government would not impose 
convicts on the Cape, or any other coluny, against the wishes of the colo- 
nists. 

Mr. Aciionsy construed Sir George Grey to have admitted the prin- 
ciple of the motion as a good one: and when Sir GeorGE Grey cried, 
“No, no!” Mr. AGLIONBY read the motion, to show that no objection 
could be taken to its terms. Sir George Grey had asked what was to be 
done with the convicts; were they to be let loose in this country? 

Now the danger is infinitely less if they are turned loose here, in the midst of 
an immense population, where society is established and civilized, wich an efficient | 

lice, and means for keeping them in control, than it would be if they were sent 
into a small thinly scattered community, with a defective police. 

The convicts sent to New Zealand were Parkhurst boys. They were not sent | 
out as undergoing punishment ; but they had been in prison, and had undergone 
their probation. They were, therefore, of the class selected by the right honour- 
able gentleman as the better class of convicts; and yet, what the result had been, 
and what had become of those boys, was shown in the Parliamentary papers. In 
a despatch among the New Zealand Correspondence, Mr. George Clarke, the chief 
Protector of the Aborigines, states that the results of the importation of these 
“ seedlings of crime” were likely to be most injurious; and that many of them 
had absconded from their employers, to lead a life of idle independence among the 
Natives, whom they were initiating in every description of vice and plunder. 

Lord Joun Russevu corrected Mr. Aglionby’s construction of what had 
fallen from Sir George Grey. 

What his right honourable friend had said in relation to the immediate subject 
of discussion, on the case of the transportation of a certain number of convicts to 

the Cape of Good Hope was, that, supposing there was a general and universal 
feeling against transportation taking place in that colony, and that sentiment were 
persisted in, it would not be advisable or right to continue it. That was also the 
opinion of his noble friend at the head of the Colonial Department, and was the 
general feeling of the Government. He trusted that, so far as the object of the 
present motion was concerned, the result had been satisfactory to the honourable 
mover; and that, after what had been said with respect to transportation to the 
Cape of Good Hope, he would not seek to place upon the journals of the House a 
general declaration, leading to the inference that if any colony should hereafter de- 
clare an objection, that would be sufficient to cause the discontinuance of trans- 








tion. 

Lord John stated a case to show how difficult it is for a released convict 
to obtain employment in this country— 

He remembered the case of a man who had happily profited by the moral and 
religious instruction he had obtained at Pentonville, and who obtained employ- 
ment in a shop inthis town. He continued to act respectably and honestly; 
but, unfortunately, some of his former associates found him ont, and they did 
what under such circumstances was always done—they gave information to the 
master of the shop, and induced him to suspect the honesty of the man, and to 
turn him off. No resource was then left to this man but to go back to his old | 


associates. 

The motion was supported by Mr. Scorr; and in its purport by Mr. 
Disrak., though he advised Mr. Adderley to withdraw it, after what had | 
passed on the part of the Government. It was opposed by Major Biack- | 
ALL; who wished relief for Irish gaols, and thought that convict labour 
might be advantageously employed on public works, such as constructing | 
frontier forts to protect the Cape colony, under a strict system of military | 
discipline. Mr. Heywoop thought that convicts might be beneficially 
employed in Jamaica. 

Mr. Disrakvt having alluded to the delayed despatches, Mr. Hawes, 
who spoke in a very low tone and was almost inaudible, was understood to 
repeat that the documents had not been received officially, and could not be 
laid upon the table or referred to officially: he could uot lay on the table 
the memorial or other documents that had been sent privately. 

Mr. AppERLEY had understood, that if Sir George Grey had not actually 
given a pledge that no more convicts would be sent to the Cape, he had at 
least said that any remonstrace from the colonists against the sending of 
convicts would be duly considered by the Government. Having obtained 
that concession, he was satisfied without pressing his motion to a division. 

Sir Georce Grey explained; not wishing to be misunderstood— 

He had stated that it was not the intention of his noble friend to disregard the 








wishes of these colonists with respect to the introduction of convicts, or to persevere 
in sending them against a very strong and unanimous remonstrance from the Cape. 
With regard to other colonies, the honourable gentleman was right in saying that 
representations from them should receive due consideration: but he could give no 
pledge to discontinue transportation to any of those colonies—Van Diemen's Land 
or instance. 

The motion was, by leave, withdrawn. 

COURTS-MARTIAL IN CEYLON. 

Referring to a mention of the Ceylon Courts-martial in Lord Torrington’s 
despatch of the 14th October, Mr. Hume inquired of the Judge-Advocate- 
General, or the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, whether the proceedings 
of those courts-martial had been sent home to England? No account of 
them appeared io the papers laid on the table; and it was impossible to 
proceed satisfactorily in the inquiry up-stairs unless those documents were 
produced. Mr. GrorGe Hayrer said, no copies had been received by his 
office: nor would any be received, as the proceedings would have reference 
to persons who, though subjects of her Majesty, are not subject to the Mu- 
tiny Act or to the Articles of War. Mr. Hawes said, the whole of the 
papers received by the Government relating to the proceedings under the 
proclamation of martial-law lad been already printed and laid upon the 
table of the House: there were no other papers in the possession of the 
Government. 

NAVIGATION-LAWS BILL. 

The remaining clauses of the Navigation Bill were discussed, on Mon- 
day, in an exceedingly brief manner, and generally agreed to; Mr. Her- 
RIES observing that the Ist and the 19th clauses constituted the essence of 
the bill. Clause 22, enabling the Queen in Council to reduce differential 
duties in certain cases and charge them on the Consolidated Fund, was 
withdrawn for the present, on objections raised by Mr. HENLEY and Mr. 
GLADSTONE, that it opened the question of an extension of public burdens. 
Mr. LaBoucuErE promised to move a resolution, in Committee of the whole 
House, to reinsert the clause, if he found that formality to be indispensable. 
The report was brought up, and the bill ordered to be printed as amended, 


Rave-1n-aip Biiw. 

The second reading of the Rate-in-aid Bill was moved by Lord Joun 
RvussELL without a speech. An amendment to read the bill a second time 
that day six months was moved by Mr. G. A. Hamitron; seconded by 
Mr. Corry; and supported by the same general body of Irish Members 
who have hitherto opposed the Ministerial plan; the arguments being also 
a reproduction of those already familiar. Mr. Hamiron, Mr. Corry, 
Viscount Jocetyn, Mr. Frencu, Mr. H. Hersert, Sir Jonn WaAtsn, 
accumulated facts in support of their opposition to the Ministerial plan. 
Sir WILLIAM SOMERVILLE and Sir GrorGe Grey criticized the discre- 
pancies betwen the Irish Members, both in their objections to the proposed 
plan and in their own views of a proper measure.: 

Mr. SraFrorp animadverted upon this last feature of the debate: the 
House should require something more than ingenious criticisms of the 
speeches of others. He was surprised no notice had been taken of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s scheme, which had engaged much attention in Ireland. Sir 
GrorGe Grey here smiled: whereupon Mr. Strarrorp lectured him for 
his unbecoming and unseasonable mirth; declaring that it was due to Sir 


| Robert's position, and to the attention his measure had attracted, that 


Ministers should have made some declaration of their views on it. Sir 


| GeorGe Grey declared with regard to Sir Robert Peel's scheme, that it 


was entitled to every respect and attention; and explained, that he had 
only smiled when Mr. Stafford said that Government should have made up 
their minds on the subject at once, and that it was indispensably necessary 
that they should say whether they adopted it or not. 

Mr. FaGan supported the rate in aid, from the urgency of the case; and 
Mr. Mor@an Joun O'CONNELL voted for it rather than lose all chance of 
relief for the destitute unions of the West. 

On the motion of Mr. Napier, the debate was adjourned to Monday 
next. 

MinistTeRs-Money. 

A very general discussion, embracing the arguments for and against the 
existence of the Protestant Church in Ireland, arose on the motion of Mr. 
Facan for a Committee of the whole House to consider the law relating 
to ministers-money in Ireland, with a view to its repeal; and to consider 
the Church Temporalities Act, with a view to substitute in lieu of the 
ministers-money some provision out of the revenues of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. Mr. Joun O'CONNELL seconded the motion. It was 
supported by Mr. Osporne, Mr. Grattan, Mr. CatLtacuan, Mr. Ker- 
suaw, Mr. Reynoips, and Mr. Hume. Mr. Hume quoted the precedent 
of a precisely similar motion by Mr. Bellew, on the 3d July 1834, the 
principle of which was assented to by Lord Stanley. Sir Georce Grey 
admitted, that if there were any such surplus funds in the hands of the 
Commissioners as the motion implied, this might be a very good use to 
make of them; but there was no such surplus: the House ought to see 
its way with regard to a substitute for the abolished revenue. He moved 
“ the previous question.” Mr. Grocan, Sir Joun Younc, Mr. Newpe- 
Gate, Mr. Napier, Sir Joun Tyrewy, and Mr. G. A. HamILton, op- 
posed the motion, on Protestant grounds. Ona division, the amendment 
was carried, by 72 to 44. 

Early in the course of the discussion, an unsuccessful attempt was made 
to count out the House. 

Irish anp Scorcu Savincs-Banks. 

In moving for a Select Committee to inquire into the failure of the St. 
Peter's Parish Savings-bank, in Cuffe Street, Dublin, Mr. REYNoLps pre- 
ferred charges of gross misconduct, not only against the managers of the 
bank, but also against the Government aud Mr. Tidd Pratt. The bank 
was established in 1818; in 1831 the actuary absconded, leaving the sum 
of 8,000/ unaccounted for. ‘The Commissioners for the Reduction of the 


| National Debt deputed Mr. Tidd Pratt to inquire into the circumstances. 


He found that the bank had to its credit a surplus of 3,500/, and advised 
that this should be made available to pay depositors; recommending also 
that this bank should be kept open, as it was in good credit, and that the 
surplus profits shou!d be appropriated towards the payment of the balance. 
In 1832 the bank had a total surplus of 35,959/. In 1833 it showed a 
deficiency of 3,6712; 39,630/. having been lost by fraud and speculation io 
twenty-four months. Aud that deficiency grew to 32,9221. in 1847,—i. ¢. 
on the face of the accounts, but the real deficiency was 48,0001 The 
number of depositors in the Cuffe Street Savings-bank was 1,664; the 
average amount held by each nearly 25/. The failure had caused the 
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greatest misery: one man died of brain fever; other persons committed | 
suicide. Mr. Tidd Pratt had decided that the Trustees were not liable. 
Mr. Reynolds contended that Government is morally bound to make good 
the deficiency, especially as the bank had been kept open on the advice of | 
Mr. Tidd Pratt, although the Government might have closed it, and so | 
prevented the receipt of further deposits. : 

Mr. Henry HERBERT moved that the inquiry be extended to Savings- 
banks at Tralee and Killarney, where the circumstances are very similar, 
and at Auchterarder in Scotland. 

The motion was also supported by Mr. Narrer, Mr. Facay, Mr. Joun | 
O'Connett, Mr. Grocan, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Keoau. | 

Sir Cuartes Woop objected, that the inquiry would be expensive and 
useless. Government has nothing to do with the management of the Sa- 
vings-banks in Ireland—they are voluntary establishments; Government 
has no control over the officers, and no power to close the banks. Mr. | 
Tidd Pratt is not an officer appointed by Government, but he is an arbi- | 
trator appointed by act of Parliament; and it is evident that if the managers 
of the bank had acted on his advice, they would have been able to pay the 
whole amount of their liabilities. 

Mr. GouLzurn corroborated this representation. 

The result was unexpected. ‘The state of the House induced the friends 
of the motion, who mustered in a large proportion, to hasten a division. 
Mr. GrarTaNn was induced to cut short his eloquence; Mr. Monsrxy 
obeyed a hint to say little; Mr. RevNowps replied in a single sentence. A 
supporter of Government, Sir Harry VERNEY, spoke for a time inaudibly. 
Meanwhile, energetic “ whipping” proceeded on both sides, aud at last the 
House divided. Mr. Ierbert’s amendment was carried by 49 to 42; then 
the original motion as amended was carried, by 51 to 48. 

INSOLVENT MEMBERs. 

On the motion to take into consideration the report on the Insolvent 
Members Bill, a very discursive conversational opposition was renewed by 
a number of Members. Mr. Morrarr had moved the recommittal of the 
bill pro forma, with a view to introduce several alterations suggested to 
him from various quarters. Sir WiLL1AM CLay objected to go on at an 
hour so late. Mr. Osporne asked if it were the aim to convert the House 
into a new Palace Court; and hinted to Mr. Moffatt the prevalency of ru- 
mours that the bill is directed against one particular Member. Mr. Mor- 
Fatt emphatically denied this; calling for credit on the strength of the 
quiet and independent course he had pursued in the House. Mr. HENLEY, 
Mr. Vernon Samira, Mr. Sruarr Wortcey, and Mr. Rounpett Pat- 
MER, then commented on the great alterations the bill had undergone, and 
urged postponement of further proceedings till after Easter. Mr. Ansrery, 
with the bill in his hand, declared that of the two prayers made by the pe- 
titions presented in support of the bill, not a word was said about the prayer 
that the House would take steps to enforce the payment of their creditors by 
Members of Parliament. Colonel Tnomrson thought there was something 
unfortunate and colourable in the title of the bill, if Mr. Anstey’s criticism 
were just: it was surely required that Caesar's wife should be above sus- 
picion. Lord Joun Russevu approved of the object of the bill; but ob- 
served that it would be dangerous to the measure if it went up to the 
House of Lords in a shape to which they could not assent, but which they 
would not have the power to amend. 

The SPEAKER recommended Mr. Moffatt to withdraw this bill, and in- 
troduce an entirely new one, with all the amendments which he wished to | 
make incorporated in it; as the present bill had undergone so much altera- 
tion, and encountered so much opposition. 

Mr. Morratt demurred; as experience taught him, that a bill intro- 
duced by a private Member after Easter had no chance of being carried 
through. But, contrary to his own opinion, he presently afterwards bowed 
to the Speaker's suggestion ; and, amidst laughter, withdrew his bill; 
moving for leave to bring in another. Leave was given. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN STOCKPORT. 

In drawing attention to a petition from certain inhabitants of Stock- | 
port, Lord SranLeY made a statement of great length, alleging various in- 
trigues in the removal and replacement of Magistrates for a corrupt pur- 
pose. The main assertions are these. Stockport had been a Liberal bo- 
rough; but in June 1848, by divers casualties, the Magistrates on the 
bench were reduced to,seven Liberal and six Conservative, including in 
the latter an ex officio Magistrate. Mr. Henry Coppock, brother of Mr. 
James Coppock the Parliamentary agent, held the offices united of Town- 
Clerk and Clerk to the Magistrates, at a stipulated salary of 500/., paying 
fees into the Borough Fund. Seeing the number of his supporters dwindie, 
he procured three Magistrates to apply for an extension of the commis- 
sion; five names being specially recommended to the Lord Chancellor. 
Hearing of this, the Town-Council met and declared, nemine dissentiente, 
that no more Magistrates were required. By the election of the 9th No- 
vember 1848, the Liberal majority of the Town-Council was converted to 
a Conservative majority, and Mr. Coppock was removed from his office of 
Town-Clerk. Instead of giving up the commission of the peace to his 
successor, he transmitted it to his bother in London; by whom it was 
lodged in the Crown Office; and on the 13th of November it was an- 
nounced that five new Magistrates had been added to the commission— 
four Liberals and one Conservative, that one being already an ex officio 
Magistrate for a year: the manifest object was to retain Mr. Coppock in 
his office as Clerk to the Magistrates, to annul the consolidation of the 
offices, and to reserve to him the fees heretofore paid into the Borough 
Fund. One of the new Magistrates was Mr. James St. Jolin Yeates, the 
Judge of the County Court; whose implication in these transactions Lord 
Stanley severely censured. 

The Lorp CHANCELLOR explained; speaking for some time inaudibly. 
In substance he contended, that the additional number of Magistrates was 
rendered necessary by the greatly increased population of Stockport; that 
those persons who had opposed the addition when it threatened to add 
Liberal members to the bench had been willing enough when the new 
Magistrates were to be Conservatives; that if there was a strong feeling in 
the borough against the appointment, there was also a strong one in its 
favour; and that the persons selected for appointment were men of wuex- | 
ceptionable character and quite fitted fur the office. 

The Marquis of SaLispury strongly protested against the doctrine 
which Lord Cottenham seemed to sanction, that the Lord Chancellor may 
use his patronage for the promotion of political partisans. 

The petition was ordered to lie on the table. 





| called self-governing colonies. 


Fhe Court. 


Tue Queen held the first drawingroom of this season on Thursday, at St, 
James's Palace; previously receiving in the throne -room the annual depu- 
tation from Christ's Hospital, and inspecting the charts of the scholars. Her 
Majesty wore a magnificent train of blue and white brocaded silk and 
white satin, trimmed with blue and white rosettes of riband and tulle, al] 
of Spitalfields manufacture; with a head-dress of diamonds and feathers, 
The Dutchess of Cambridge was present at the drawingroom. 

The Dutchess of Kent, the Queen Dowager, and the Queen of the 
Belgians, have been visiters at the Palace. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert attended the Philharmonic Concert on 


| 
| Monday, the Italian Opera at Covent Garden on Saturday and Tuesday, 
| the Cirque National at Drury Lane yesterday morning, and the Opera 


Comique at St. James's last night. 

Prince Albert was at the Society of Arts on Saturday, and at the 
British Museum on Monday. 

The Queen Dowager received a visit from the Dutchess of Kent on 
Tuesday. 


The Mletropolis. 

A very numerous meeting of gentlemen interested in the maintenance 
of the Navigation-laws was held on Wednesday, in the Town-hall at Pop- 
lar; Mr. Richard Green, “an extensive shipowner and builder,” presiding. 
Mr. Richardson urged the “ mercantile interest to die with harness on their 
backs; and if they could not obtain justice from the House of Commons, 
to look to the House of Lords.” Mr. Tudgay denounced “ the whole of 
the Laboucheres and parties” as a “ set of snakes in the grass.” Mr. 
George Frederick Young was happy to see that the word “ protection” 
could now be used at public meetings without risk that the persons using 
it would be hissed down. 

He had the honour of first pointing out to the great and good Lord George 
Bentinck the defects in the Board of Trade returns; he now indicated another 
suppression of the truth by them. Nothing was said in those returns of imports 
of cotton goods, linen goods, or woollen goods, because it was said that the declared 
value could not be ascertained; while he believed the real reason was, that it was 
feared the manufacturer would see that he was being competed with in their own 
market. Now, he found from the Castoms returns of Saturday last, that on that 
day 2,4002. worth of cotton goods were brought into this country; 1,750/. of wool- 
len goods; 5,460 pair of boot fronts; and probably that would account for the 
fact of 400 bootmakers being thrown out of employ by the masters of the West- 
end last week. At the same time, there were 8,268 pairs of gloves introduced, 
and in the month of February no less than 299,447 pair. In addition to the 


| articles he had mentioned, there were numbers of stockings, &c. entered; so that 


he would ask them, could they wonder at the distress of Leicester—could they 
wonder at the distress of Birmingham, there being a quantity of hard-ware in- 
troduced? He was told that on Saturday and Sunday last a hundred and sixty 
vessels entered the West India Docks laden with foreign corn. (4 ery of “A 
hundred and eighty!) He wished to be within the mark. 

As to public feeling, he would give the facts relative to the petitions presented 
on the subject. Up to the 231 of the present month, there were only 12 peti- 
tions presented in favour of an alteration of the laws, signed by 3,156 persons; 
while there were 107 petitions against it, signed by 118,218; and of the 12 peti- 
tions for an alteration, he might mention that one came from Manchester, the hot- 
bed of Free-trade, containing 300,000 inhabitants, with only 376 signatures. 

Dr. Bowkett and some others attempted to support Free-trade views, 
“amidst considerable interruption”: their speeches are unreported. Pro 
tectionist resolutions were carried, “ with one or two dissentients.” 


At a meeting of the St. Martin-in-the-Fields Parochial Association of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, held on 
Tuesday,—the Bishop of London in the chair—Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
appeared as the expounder of scientific colonization. He seconded a reso- 
lution, moved by the Vicar of the parish, to the effect that “ it is the spe- 


| cial duty of the English Church to supply to her children settled in any 


of our Colonies, and to the heathen among whom they dwell, the full 
enjoyment of her ordinances according to her own apostolical form”: and 
in the course of his speech Mr. Gladstone distinctly marked his adhesion 
to the doctrine of colonization by transfer of a complete society— 

“‘ Were those people to be launched upon the ocean of affairs and human vicis- 
situdes to guide themselves? If they were to guide themselves, how were they 
supplied with the principles and with the habits and institutions which would 
adapt them for such guidance? Depend upon it, they could not be guided by this 
country, although perhaps from national pride we might suppose that we could 
sit here, in this little spot of London, and regulate the affairs of the remotest parts 
of the globe. That could not be. It was not to be desired; it was not 
to be thought of. All the colonies would more and more become what were 
Let not that be looked upon as a calamity 
to this country. It was not the mere augmentation of power that was 
the great purpose of colonization; the object was to reproduce the likeness 
of England—to reproduce its laws and manners, as they were doing in 
Australia, New Zealand, North America, and the Cape, thereby contribut- 
ing to the general happiness of mankind. That was the purpose of colo- 
nization, and the mere question of power was a small one. We had erred 
grievously in former times in attempting centralization, and that error had pro- 
duced national animosity between this country and America. We had committed 
a great error in attempting to hold our colonies by the mere exercise of power. If 
they were to be attached to us—if they were to follow our fortunes—they must 
be held by the cords of love, and in no other manner. But, whether attached to 
us by political ties or otherwise, the time would come, and must come, when they 
would assert for themselves their own full integrity; and if the Colonies should be 
held by the bonds of affection now, when that day to which he alluded did come, 
the beneficial connexion of England with the Colonies would not have ceased. 
liow was that to be brought about? Why, by beginning at the beginning. If 
they wished to produce an essential similitude between the two, they must lay the 
foundation of that similitude in religion.” 


At the Mansionhouse, on Saturday, Edward Stannard, the “ wine-merchant” 
of Pancras Lane, was reéxamined on a charge of defrauding William Walker of 
fifteen railway shares. The Lord Mayor decided that the evidence was sufficient 
to warrant committal: the paper that Walker had signed at the instance of the 
accused did not bar a prosecution for Stannard’s offence against the public; and 
Walker could not condone the public crime, as he might the private injury. Bail 
was accepted. 

The Olympic Theatre in Wych Street has been burnt to the ground. On 
Thursday afternoon at about five o'clock, while Mr. Sterling was on the stage 
superintending arrangements for producing some benefit pieces, the stage-curtain 
floated over a gas-burner from which it was usually fended by a tin guard, then 


| accidentally displaced. The curtain was of very old velvet, lined with cotton to keep 
| it together; the cotton blazed up, and burned with such rapidity that the car- 


penters were unable to cut the lines which suspended the curtain and drew it back, 
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before the upper part of the theatre took fire. The light furniture of the upper boxes | saw Sir Robert Peel and Sir James Graham jointly; who admitted that a 


and the machinery at the top of the stage soon conducted it over the whole in- | 


terior of the house. In less than half an hour the flames forced their way through 
the roof, and poured out through all lateral openings in such a volume as to set on 
fire several adjacent houses. 
enormous quantity of water was promptly thrown on the conflagration ; but with- 
out the least subduing it. By eight o'clock the galleries and roof had dropped in, 
and the front walls had fallen forward into Wych Street ; and by nine o'clock the 
building was a mass of ruins. Nearly a dozen houses in Craven Buildings, and 
some of the houses in Newcastle Street, have been ruined or seriously damaged. 


The Oly: _~ Theatre was built by “ Old Philip Astley,” on the destruction by | 


fire of the Amphitheatre in Lambeth. Astley was a favourite of George the 
Third, and received through his favour the gift of the captured French ship Ville 
de Paris, to break up and use in the construction of the Olympic; and the theatre 
was built almost entirely of timber. 

Mr. Davidson, the lessee, was wholly uninsured: it is stated that he was about 
to insure next day before giving up possession to young Mr. Farren and Mrs. Nes- 
bitt, who had just concluded an agreement with him to sublease the theatre for the 
summer season. The building was the on et of Mr Cavell, a representative 
by marriage of Old Astley, and was insured in the County Fire-office. The sur- 
rounding houses were part of the Craven estate, and were also insured. 


The Provinces. 


A great county meeting, to consider the question of Malt-tax repeal, 
was held at Lewes on Tuesday. A meeting on the subject was held at 
Battle on the 13th February, under the presidency of Mr. John Villiers 
Shelley; and it was resolved to request the Sheriff to call for a decided 
demonstration of the county. 
Mr. Shelley and 236 other persons, owners and occupiers of land, bankers, 
merchants, and traders, of Sussex; “the greater portion of whom,” says 
the Morning Post, “ were Radicals and Free-traders.” The Protectionists 
resolved to muster strong, and carry amendments to the resolutions proposed 
by Mr. Shelley and his party. The High Sheriff opened the meeting at 
noon, in the Corn and Hop Exchange room, but soon adjourned it to the 
open air, on account of the extent of the assemblage. 

Major Curteis denounced protection; and sarcastically lashed the farmers for 
following in a mad career after leaders who had never shown signs of competency, 
and who had so often deceived them. He insisted with earnestness on the se- 
verity of agricultural distress in the rapes of Hastings and Pevensey; unless 
something were immediately done for their relief, one half of them must fall: that 
distress, however, was not due to bad management, or to free trade, but to the 
badness of the seasons. His firm aud decided opinion was, that protection was 
gone never to return. (Great uproar: cries of “ No, no!” “ Yes, yes!") Many 
wanted a fixed duty for purposes of revenue. (Voices—“ That's just it.”) He 
was bound to tell those persons, that if a fixed duty were imposed for such a 
purpose, it would be so small as not to increase materially the price of wheat in 
favour of the English grower. Mr. Disraeli’s amendment was but a “tub to the 
whale.” Major Curteis moved 4 resolution to the effect that the Malt-tax is un 
just in principle and operation, is heaviest in its burden on industry, and is 
oppressive to the farmer both in iessening his market and in increasing his cost 
ot production. 

lr. Henry Selmes, “ the great breeder, of Romney Marsh,” as the Times am- 
biguously styles him, “ seconded the resolution in a Free-trade speech.” 

Mr. John Ellman said, if the resolutions moved at Battle had only contemplated 
the removal of the Mualt-tax, he would have supported them; but they went fur- 





ther, and the speakers who supported them assailed the Protection Society: he | 


therefore felt it was necessary to show, by the way in which they now acted, that 
they “by no means despaired of protection.” (Great cheering) He therefore 
moved an amendment, or rather an addition, to this effect—* It, however, foreign 
barley is to be still imported at a shilling duty, the repeal would principally bene- 
fit the foreign grower.” Mr. Ellman supported this resolution with stout Protec- 
tionist doctrine. The Free-trade mania had subsided very much. (“ No, no!” 
Cheers of assent.) The people saw that it had ruined the West Indies, and 
brought Canada to the verge of rebellion; and now the only thing left was the 
Navigation-laws. With Cobbett, he thanked God there’s a House of Lords; for 
he felt that the Navigation-laws are perfectly safe in their keeping. (Cheers and 
hostile laughter.) The farmers would die game; but if they did submit to sacri- 
fice their property without a struggle, of this he was assured, “ that the millions 
of agricuitural labourers would never suffer themselves to be sacrificed to the 
visionary theory of free trade.” (A loud burst of cheering.) 

Mr. Edward Wyatt endorsed these sentiments, amidst a contesting uproar of 
cheers and groans. 

Mr. John Villiers Shelley supported the resolution with a Free-trade speech ; 
claiming for the tenant, not protection abroad, but the protection at home of secure 
tenure, that he might reap the equitable fruit of his improvements. 

The Earl of March applied Mr. Cobden’s simile to the policy of his own party: 
it was himself who was “leading a drag”; but his jon would fail: Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Disraeli are not at all on the wrong scent, but on the right one; 
“they are on a scent which will conduct them at last toa most victorious kill.” 
(Great enthusiasm among the farmers.) 

Mr. Prime only saw two drawbacks to success in gaining the repeal: one, that 
there must be a substitute for the tax repealed; the other, that they would not be 
able to ask the Minister for any other measure of alleviation for a long time. 

Mr. Fuller, M.P., advocated a national rate on personal as well as real property, 
in lieu of the present local taxation. 

The Earl of Chichester advised the farmers, instead of looking to protection, to 
look for a fair adjustment between landlord and tenant, a gradual diminution of 
burdens on the land, and a restoration not of high but of remunerative prices fur 
produce, 

The High Sheriff put the amendment to vote by show of hands, and de 
clared it carried. This was contested by Mr. Shelley and others, amidst 
great uproar. The original motion was put, and passed, according to the 

ust, ““ by a large majority.” Thereupon “a violent altercation ensued on 
the hustings”; in the midst of which the Sheriff pronounced the meeting 


dissolved. 





The magnitude of county expenditure, and the question of magisterial 
irresponsibility in local financial matters, has roused so much public feel- 
ing in Lancashire, that a deputation chosen by a meeting held at Newton 


came to London at the end of last month with the object of canvassing | 


Parliamentary leaders upon proposals to legislate on the subject. The 
deputation consisted of Mr. R. T. Parker of Cuerdon Hall, Mr. Newall of 
Littleborough, and Mr. John Livesey of Preston, with Mr. Roberts of Roch- 
dale, as their solicitor and secretary. Three of the County Members—Mr. 
William Brown, Mr. Henry, and Mr. J. Hey wood—joined the deputation in 
their principles and plans; but Mr. Wilson Patten only agreed that an evil 
existed, and differed from them as to remedies. The deputation remained 
in town nearly a fortnight, and saw Sir George Grey; who received them 
with gratifying courtesy, concurred in their general views and objects, and 
stated that the subject had already attracted the attention of Ministers, 


but he would not pledge the Government to a course. The deputation also | frame agitated by the strength o' 


Twelve engines were very soon on the spot, and an | 


The requisition to the Sheriff was signed by | 


| sat by her during the whole examination. 


strong case for control of magisterial expenditure had been made out, and 
they offered valuable suggestions. Then they went to Lord Stanley; whe 
offered suggestions for better securing the attention of Parliament. Fi- 
nally, they waited on Lord John Russell; who saw in the plans proposed 
the same plan to the principle of which he had given his sanction twelve 
years ago; but he said that he now had his hands so full that he could give 
no promise to introduce a measure. Mr. Hume, Mr. Cobden, Mr. Agli- 
onby, and scores of other gentlemen, were also canvassed; and their fa- 
vourable attention was gained for the subject. On the 8th of this month, 
a conference of Members was held, under the presidency of Lord Eddisbury ; 
when it was agreed to request Mr. Hume to bring in a bill. Mr. Hume 
agreed; and a bill has since been drawn, which will shortly be printed for 
distribution. The Manchester Examiner states that on the whole the depu- 
tation met with a gratifying reception, and the Members feel that their 
measure will meet with speedy success. 

The trial of James Blomfield Rush, at the Norwich Assizes, for the murder of 
Mr. Jermy, commenced on Thursday. As few new facts appeared in the evidence, 
the features of interest are solely connected with the incidents which marked the 
conduct of the trial. The local gentry attended in great numbers; the Earl of 
Leicester, Earl Cadogan, the Bishop of Norwich, and several Members of Parlia- 
ment, were present. Mr. Baron Rolfe was the Judge: Mr. Sergeant Byles, Mr. 
Prendergast, and Mr. Evans, appeared for the Crown: the defence was conducted 
by the prisoner himself, without professional assistance; so Mr. Baron Rolfe acted 
on the old maxim that the Judge is counsel for the undefended prisoner. 

The opening speech of Mr. Byles supplies a fair statement of the connected 
case, supported by the Crown evidence. The prisoner was debtor to Mr. Jermy 
in 5,000, secured by a mortgage of Potash farm, under which Mr. Jermy might 
take possession of that farm on the 30th October 1848 if the money were not 
paid. In addition, Rush was tenant of two farms of Mr. Jermy, called Stanfield 
farm and Felmingham farm. Rush lived on the Stanfield farm-house, at about 
a mile from Mr. Jermy’s house of Stanfield Hall. It seems that Rush got into 
arrears of his rent and mortgage interest, and had been sued at law and ejected 
from one of the farms. ‘The title to the two farms held of Mr. Jermy has been 
litigated between Mr. Jermy and some other descendants of a common ancestor; 
and some of the representatives of Mr. Jermy’s opponents had visited at Rush's 
Louse. He espoused their cause, and published a pamphlet in which he spoke of 
Mr. Jermy as a man without common honesty and a villain; saying—* He has no 
right to the Stanfield Hall property—he knows it, and he knows I know it as 
well.” “If there is truth in the Bible, such villany is sure to be overtaken, and 
that when it is least expected.” Oa the 3d October, twoclaimants of the pro- 
perty, named Jermy and Larner, met lim in London by appointment, at the room 
of Miss Emily Sandford, whom he represented as a lady of property that would 
help them to regain their inheritance; and he made an agreement with the two men, 
under which he engaged to help them to recover the Felmingham farm, and they 
in return granted him a lease of it at a beneficial rent from the llth October 
1848. These two persons went down to Felmingham to take possession, but re- 


| turned next day. 


The mode in which Rush obliged Miss Sandford to sign some simulated 
deeds, his habits of going out at night after poachers, and the circumstances 
under which he left his house on the 28th of November a short time be- 
fore the murders, as well as the facts of the murder, were stated as they had 
already been narrated. 

The witnesses examined on the first day were Mr. Cann, a solicitor; Eliza 
Chestney, the house-maid; Watson, the butler; and Reid, the cook. Eliza Chest- 
ney was still suffering severely. “ She was introduced lying upon a neatly- 
constructed litter, which was borne into court upon the shoulders of four men; 
and in order to afford sufficient accommodation, the witness-box was removed and 
the space near it cleared. The side of the bed was so placed that the face of the 
unfortunate girl was turned towards the prisouer, and, by means of pillows, ob- 
liquely towards the judge. She was attended by Mr. Nicholls, the surgeon; who 
She answered all the questions with 
great firmness and confidence.” Her voice is described as singularly musical ; and 
itis observed that Chief Baron Pollock, who stood among the spectators, “ was 
affected to tears the moment he heard her speak.” 

The prisoner cross-examined the witnesses, with the object of showing ma- 


| terial discrepancies between their present testimony and their depositions before 


the Coroner and Magistrates ; but he did not make out any points of importance. 
Mr. Cann, a solicitor, was especially questioned at great length, with the object of 
showing that he had prejudiced the defence by using, as Clerk of the Magistrates, 
knowledge which Rush confided to him as his private solicitor. This imputation 
was not made out with any distinctness; and the Judge at last mildly put an end 
to it with the remark, “ Granted that you are ill-treated, whet then? It ma 
prove that you were wrongfully committed, but you are now on trial for the fact.” 
He next endeavoured to bring out facts in extenuation of his violence before the 
Magistrates. Baron Rolfe again interposed—* We should have known nothing of 
your being violent, if you had not brought it out yourself; and I must tell you, 
that if you had been a person ina humble rank in life, and more ignorant, I shoul 
have endeavoured to prevent you from committing yourself as much as you have 
done; but as it is, you must take your own course. In the mean time, I do not 
see that this has anything to do with the case.” 

Prisoner—* Oh, my Lord, but you will see it afterwards. I have nothing to rest 
on but my innocence, and I hope the Jury will see their importance afterwards.” 

The Judge—* Well, it will go to the Jury; and it is for them to determine.” 

The case was adjourned at seven o'clock till Friday. 

The reporters of the morning papers give sketches of Rush's aspect and car- 
riage. ‘This is from the Times—* Without any attempt at minute description, 
it may be said that Rush is a powerfully-made man, with strong but rather 
coarsely -moulded limbs, and below rather than above the middle height. His 
shoulders, which are slightly inclined forwards, support a short bull neck, on 
which a large and massive [globular] head, which a cranioiogist would declare 
indicative of the possession of strong animal passions and considerable intellectual 
power, is firmly set in such a way as to render it rather difficult for its owner to 
look straight before him. His mouth, and the general formation of his jaw and 
of the lower part of his face, betray great determination and an unflinching will. 





' Another says—‘“ He may be called a well-looking man; his countenance present- 


ing no disagreeable feature, rather the reverse. He is of a ruddy complexion, 
and wears full whiskers, which pass under the chin and encircle the face. 

hair is incliaing to grey; but his whole appearance may be said to indicate a 
man even younger than he is described to be.” Again—“ He has undergone little 
change from his long confinement. His hand trembled very much occasionally, 
and his body now and then was slightly agitated; but his voice and bearing 
were perfectly firm, aud tempered by an air of submissiveness very like what 
might be expected in an injured man. He looked confidently around him, but 
not with any expression of bravado; for he seemed to feel perfectly the danger of 
his position; and it was a most remarkable spectacle to see the resolution with 
which he went through long cross-examinations of the witnesses produced—ask- 
ing the most minute questions, and yet never appearing to give way to any fli 
nancy of manner. Little incidents during the trial appeared to affect him muet 
The Judge complained of the noise in the court, as very injurious to the fair 
hearing of the prisoner's cause; and instantly his voice became broken and his 
f his emotions. The description of the murders 
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by Sergeant Byles seemed to affect him; and his voice lost its firmness, and his 
whole manner its resolute tone, at the most telling parts of Eliza Chestney’s 
evidence.” 


At Shrewsbury Assizes, yesterday week, Mercy Catherine Newton was put on 
trial for the murder of her mother Ann Newton, at Bridgenorth, on the 5th of 
December last. Most of the facts have already been related by us: the charge 
submitted for trial was, that the prisoner had made her motber drunk, had then 
set her on fire after saturating her clothes with oil, and at last strangled her and 
thrown her corpse into a court-yard; the motive for such a series of crimes being 
simply the hope of obtaining a sole interest in a sum of about 4001, which she 
could only share with her mother so long as the mother lived. It was proved that 
the prisoner did make her mother tipsy on the night of her death, as she often 
had before; that her mother was heard to cry “ Don’t, Kitty, don’t !” and to 
shriek, about an hour after they had been left together by a witness who had retired 
to bed before them; that the furniture in the room where they were left was 
found saturated with oil, half burnt, and looking as if quenched by water; 
and that the clothes on the body of Mrs. Newton were found similarly burnt 
and wet with oil and water. The corpse bore marks of strangulation. The 

risoner was found in an out-house near her mother’s body, her clothes wet 

ike her mother’s: she was seemingly intoxicated, but stated that she put 
the fire out. On the night of the Sth, she was seen with a bowl full of 
dripping in her hand; it was proved that she knew that a bottle full of 
oil was in the pantry: both the bottle and the bowl were empty on the 
hob of the fire-place next morning. The following evidence of the prisoner's 
habitual cruelty to her mother was given by Mary Corfield, her fellow ser- 
vant in the house of Mr. Dyer, where the mother came by her end—“I have 
seen prisoner go down on her knees and beg the old woman to make away with 
herself; and if she would, she would give her the things to do it. I have heard 
her say, when her mother was dead she would drive a stake through her heart. 
When there had been a tempest, the prisoner, who had been lying on the bed, 
came down stairs, and I said, ‘ Kitty, there has a thunderbolt fell somewhere.’ 
She said, ‘Yes, and I have been praying, as I lay down, that it had fell on that 
old woman and killed her.’ She has often said she wished her mother was cut in 
four quarters and broiled on a gridiron. I have seen her push her mother into a 
big chair, kneel on her, and push a handkerchief into her mouth. I have gone to 
the old woman’s assistance, and have found the roof of her mouth torn, and flesh 
and blood on it; there was also blood coming out of the ears. This was some 
months before. I came down stairs on one occasion, about eight months before, 
and at that moment found her pushing her mother out of the parlour, covered 
with blood. I said, ‘Kitty, she will die.’ She said, ‘Let her die.’ She then 
pushed her into the back-yard, and threw cold water over her. 

The first impression was that the deceased had set herself on fire and been 
suffocated by the flames; but surgical examination threw this supposition into 
complete doubt. It was found that the face of the deceased had been crushed 
nearly flat before death; her nose had been pressed down and had never risen 
again during life; and the burnings on the body did not show any blister or dis- 
tinctive sign of having occurred to a living body. The surgeons believed it 
scarcely possible that she should have been burnt to death without raising alarm, 
even if tipsy. All these things were against the idea that the deceased had 
set herself on fire and run out to the spot where she was found dead. On the other 
hand, there was one singular fact that would not harmonize with any other sup- 
position. A week after the death, when the floor of the room where it occurred 
was wathed, there appeared the track of footsteps distinctly marked in oil from 
the sofa where the deceased was left asleep to the spot where she was found dead; 
the oiled vestigia rejecting the scouring-water and preserving the shape of the 
naked foot quite clearly. It was urged that these footsteps were undoubtedly made 
by the deceased in flying to a tub of water in the out-house. 

The Jury could not agree on a verdict, and were locked up all Friday night. 
On Saturday morning, Mr. Justice Coleridge opened the court at the early hour 
of eight, to receive their verdict. They appeared fatigued and ill: the foreman 
said it was impossible they could agree—they were equally divided. They were 
accordingly discharged; and the prisoner was remitted to prison, to be again put 
on trial at the next Assizes. 

At Lewes Assizes, last week, John Pearson, a young groom, was tried for the 
murder of Mary Ann Newman, at Hastings. This was the case where a female 
servant was found murdered in her master’s house, which had been robbed. The 
evidence against Pearson was entirely circumstantial. He came from London to 
the neighbourhood of Hastings on the day of the murder; was seen near the 
house just before the inmates went to church; and was seen again just after its 
committal, journeying in much agitation towards London: it was noted that on 
his way he asked for and drank extraordinary quantities of water, as if feverish 
with a weight on his mind; and the circumstances that he declared he had lost 
his handkerchief and that he borrowed another one of his mother, tallied with the 
discovery that a hoard of the things plundered at the time of the murder was 
buried in a copse wrapped in a handkerchief exactly similar in pattern to the one 
lost. The footsteps observed near the hoard corresponded with the prisoner's. 
The verdict, however, was “ Not guilty.” 

On Friday, Hannah Sandles, a widow, was convicted of the murder of an illegi- 
timate child, by throwing it into a well. The crime was committed while the 
woman was travelling with the infant and two other children to London. She 
had expressed great shame at the birth of the child, and wished its death. The 
Jury recommended her to og on account of her former affectionate conduct to 
her children; but Mr. Baron Parke, in passing the capital sentence, told the 
wretched woman to place no reliance on that recommendation. 

Landick and Mills were arraigned for murdering Grace Holman, at Taphouse, 
in December last. Robbers broke into Mrs. Holman’s house at night, carried 
away some articles, and left the woman dead. The chief witness was an approver, 
Henry Wood. . He declared that the prisoners and himself went to rob the house; 
Landick got in at a window, and then let in his accomplices. They went into 
Mrs. Holman’s bedroom; she awoke ; Landick drew the bedclothes over her head, 
and Mills held her down; but afterwards Landick threw a box and a chair upon 
her to keep her down. Testimony was adduced that corroborated some of Wood's 
statement. The Jury acquitted Mills; and gave a verdict of “Guilty” against 
Landick, but recommended him to mercy, because they thought the death of the 
poor woman was not premeditated by him. He was sentenced to be hanged. 

At Hereford Assizes, on Saturday, Thomas Whitford was tried for the murder 
of his wife at Brilley. He dashed her skull to pieces; but it was apparent that 
he was not in a responsible state at the time; and he was acquitted on the ground 
of insanity. 

Pulley, the man recently convicted of the murder of a young girl near Pershore, 
was hanged at Worcester on Monday. He made a confession of his guilt to the 
chaplain of the gaol. 

A brutal murder has been committed at Liverpool. Moans heard in a house in 
Leveson Street led to the bursting of the door by a policeman: he discovered 
two women and a child lifeless on the bloody floor of one room, and another child 

uite dead in a dark cellar: a poker and a broken pair of tongs, covered with 

ood, lay near the three bodies. The bodies were those of Mrs. Henrickson, the 
wife of a master mariner, her two children, and servant. Mrs. Henrickson is not 
dead, but can scarcely live ; her second child has died: the servant has recovered 
enough to state some facts. On Wednesday, a stranger, who gave the name of 
Wilson and stated he was a carpenter, took lodgings of Mrs. Henrickson. While 
she was gone to market, he struck her eldest child; the servant interfered; on 
which the man caught up the poker in great excitement, and knocked her down. 














He attacked the child, beat its skull in, and beat the servant again till she fell 

insensible. It is supposed that he then pursued the younger child and killed it ; 

and afterwards awaited Mrs. Henrickson’s return from market, and attempted to 

kill her too, that all evidence against him should be destroyed. A man has been 

= arrested in Liverpool, end has been identified by the servant as the mur- 
erer. 

Two young labourers of Leeds, brothers, having quarrelled while they were 
dressing in the morning, the elder, William Proctor, struck his brother Thomas - 
the latter was greatly irritated; and, taking out his pocket-knife, he wounded 
ae in the neck, so that he died next day. The fratricide was taken into 
custody. 

In the house of Mrs. Eaton, at Easton, on the Lincolnshire border of North- 
amptonshire, the remains of an infant were lately discovered in a dark garret, by 
the gardener, who was moving furniture. The remains were dried to the aspect 
of a mummy, and were wrapped in a household cloth which seemed rotten with 
age. No one among Mrs. Eaton’s servants had for years been suspected of any- 
thing that would throw light on the circumstance; but Mrs. Eaton discovered 
on careful search, the date of 1840 in the wrapper; and on referring to her in- 
ventories she found that two wrappers of the peculiar texture of the one dis- 
covered were put down among things lost on the leaving of a man-servant named 
Thomas, in the spring of 1846. ‘his circumstance brought to mind that 
Thomas eloped with Mary Wakefield, the lady's maid; and it was recollected 
that the woman had been ill for several days at Christmas of 1840, with an ail- 
ment that was not then understood. A Coroner’s Jury sat on the remains; heard 
the evidence of surgeons, and the above facts; and returned a verdict of death 
by means unknown. 

Hannah Rose, a woman living at Smethwick, has cut her throat, from remorse 
at poisoning an illegitimate child of one of her daughters. A surgical exami- 
nation of the infants body detected the presence of poison. 


The Magistrates of Windsor were engaged on Monday in examining the case of 
John Wardle, a man who has on several occasions threatened the life of the 
Queen. He is twenty-three years old, of rather idiotic appearance. He was em- 
ployed some time back in a colliery at West Bromwich. In January 1848, he 
wrote a letter to the Queen, declaring that she should die by his hands unless he 
had his “rights.” An inquiry by the Staffordshire Magistrates elicited what 
these “rights” were: the man alleged that his grandfather had married a ser- 
vant who had been seduced by the Duke of Kent; that the Duke allowed them a 
pension, and that he had left the family 10,000/., which was unjustly kept from 
them. In default of bail to keep the peace, he was sent to gaol tor three months. 
He subsequently came to London, but was sent back by the authorities and 
placed under the surveillance of the police. In December last, he sent letters to 

rsons repeating the threats against her Majesty. Six weeks since, he left West 

romwich ; and on the 8th of this month he appeared at Windsor. At the Dean 
of Windsor’s house, where the butler had relieved his wants, he uttered threats 
against the Queen; and this led to his arrest. Surgeons having examined him, 
they gave a positive opinion that he was insane—a dangerous lunatic. The 
Windsor Magistrates ordered that he should be confined in the County Lunatic 
Asylum, unless his friends could give security for his safe custody. 


At Exeter Assizes, on Friday and Saturday last, Poole and Nightingale were 
tried for robbing the Railway Post-office van between Bristol and Bridgewater, on 
the night of the Ist January. The evidence was precisely the same as that which 
was narrated before the Magistrates. The | for the def urged that the 
case was not fully made out: others might have stolen the letters and secreted 
them in the carriage; the robbery might have been effected at the station; and so 
on. The Jury deliberated for an hour, and then gave a verdict of “ Guilty.” The 
sentence was transportation for fifteen years. 

At Carmarthen Assizes, last week, Anne Matthews, the daughter of the post- 
master of Carmarthen, was tried for stealing a letter containing money: there 
were five other indictments, and many more charges could have been preferred. 
Miss Matthews was in the Post-office service, under her father, and received 402. 
a year. When suspicion was excited, a search was made, and numbers of letters, 
envelopes of newspapers, purses, and trinkets, were found in her possession. The 
prisoner's counsel attempted to make it appear that the thefts were the result of 
a disordered mind: there was no reasonable motive for the robberies, and the 
letters, &c. were preserved in a way that evidenced a total want of the cunning of 
acriminal, Testimony was called to show that Miss Matthews’s conduct gene- 
rally was very strange. Mr. Justice Erle held that the plea of insanity quite 
failed. The Jury deliberated for a long time, but eventually gave a verdict of 
“ Guilty,” with a recommendation to mercy. The sentence was transportation 
for ten years. The culprit behaved with great composure during the trial. 


IRELAND. 


Mr. Twisleton’s resignation of his Poor-law Commissionership is now 
known as a fact. According to the Dublin correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle, it is correctly stated that “he refused to incur the responsibility 
of administering the Poor-law in the bankrupt unions of the West and 
South” with the means contemplated by the Government. 

The cholera is gradually extending in Tipperary, Limerick, and Clare; 
but in general it is somewhat abated in virulence. The Limerick journals 
complain of the filthy habits of the inhabitants of some parts of that city, 
where the mortality has been considerable. The Limerick Examiner men- 
tions the following amongst other instances— 

“ The body of a woman who died three days since of cholera was retained two 
whole days and nights in the house, in the expectation that the husband of the 
woman would also die, and that one cart would convey both away. But the re- 
mains became so offensive as to diffuse an intolerable stench through the neigh- 
bourhood, and the police had at length to compel the removal of the body.” 

The deaths which occurred at Crossgar on the 17th of March, from the 
collision between the Riband procession and the Orangemen, were the sub- 
ject of Coroner's inquests last week. The Jury prosecuted their inquiries 
for three days, and returned verdicts of death from gunshot wounds inflicted 
by persons unknown. 

The Jury—an intelligent and respectable one, says the Downpatrick Recorder— 
“ accompanied their verdict with a recommendation to the Government, that the 
Anti-processions Act might be reénacted, and a stop put to all party processions. 
In this recommendation we heartily join, and we fervently hope that the Govern- 
ment will pay that attention to it which its importance demands. Chief Baron 
Pigot took occasion at the conclusion of the Assizes here, on Monday last, to ad- 
vert to the melancholy consequences to the peace ard wellbeing of society which 
resulted from these party demonstrations. His Lordship also expressed a hope 
that the Legislature would interpose, and, by the strong arm of the law, put down 
those silly aud dangerous processions.” 








The master and two mates of the Londonderry steamer, on board of which so 
many people perished by suffocation through their being confined in a small cabin, 
were tried at Londonderry last week. Judge Torrens and Mr. Sheil, Q.C., acted 
as Admiralty Commissioners. The men were charged with causing the death of 
the sufferers by putting them in an improper place, and by neglecting to pay the 
requisite attention tothem. The trial lasted two days. In summing up, udge 
Torrens told the Jury that it was the paramount duty of a captain to save his 
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vessel, and thus preserve the people in her: the question therefore was, had the 
master and crew, exposed to a tempest, striven to the best of their judgment to 
save the ship and passengers? ter deliberating for three-quarters of an hour, 
the Jury gave a verdict of “ Not guilty.” 


SCOTLAND. 

The freedom of the city of Glasgow was conferred upon Mr. Macaulay, 
the Lord Rector, on Thursday week, in the presence of a “ large and bril- 
liant assemblage of the wealth and intelligence of the city”; Lord Bel- 
haven, Sheriff Alison, the Magistrates and Town-Council, and the Profes- 
sors of the University, being present. The d t pr ted was en- 
closed in a silver box electrotyped with gold, and richly embossed with 
a pattern of the city arms. ‘The ceremony of presentation having been 
performed, Mr. Macaulay made a speech of thanks, in which, inter alia, he 
took ion to his retirement from political life. 

“ This box,” Mr. Macaulay said, “ I shall prize as long as I live; and it will, 

when I am gone, — by those who are dearest to me, as a proof that in an 
active and chequered life, political and literary, I succeeded in gaining the esteem 
and good-will of one of the greatest and most “a cities in the British 
empire. My political life, my Lord, has closed. The feelings which contention 
and rivalry naturally eall forth, and from which I do not pretend to have been 
exempt, have had time to cool down. I look now on the events in which I bore a 
part as calmly as I think on the events of a past century. I can do that justice 
now to honourable opponents, which, perhaps, in moments of conflict, I might 
sometimes have refused to grant. I believe | can judge as impartially of my own 
career as of the career of another man. I acknowledge great errors and de- 
ficiencies; but I have nothing to acknowledge which is inconsistent with 
rectitude of intention and with independence of spirit. My conscience bears 
me this testimony, that I honestly desire the happiness and greatness of my 
country; that my course, right or wrong, was never determined by any selfish or 
sordid motive; and that in troubled times, and through many vicissitudes of for- 
tune, in power and out of power, through popularity and unpopularity, I was 
faithful to one set of opinions and to one set of friends. I see no reason to doubt 
that these friends were well chosen, or that these opinions were in the main cor- 
rect. The path of duty appeared to me to lie between two dangerous extremes 
—extremes which I may call equally dangerous, seeing that each of them in- 
fallibly conducts society to the other. I cannot accuse myself of having ever 
deviated towards either. I cannot accuse myself of having ever been untrue 
either to the cause of civil and religious liberty or to the cause of property 
and law. I reflect with pleasure that I bore a part in some reforms which cor- 
rected great abuses, and which removed great discontents. I reflect with equal 
pleasure that I never stooped to act the part of a demagogue; that I never feared 
to confront what seemed to me unreasonable clamour; that I never in times of 
distress incited my countrymen to demand, even of Governments to which I was 
opposed, miracles which I well knew no Government could perform, or to seek the 
ress of grievances which it was the duty of Government to redress, by an 
other than strictly peaceful and legal means. Such were the principles on which 
{ acted; such will continue to be my principles still. The events which have 
jately changed the face of Europe have only confirmed me in my views of what 
public duty required. These events have been full of important lessons both to 
governors and governed; and he only learns half of what these lessons ought to 
teach who sees in them only a warning against tyranny, or against anarchy. The 
great lesson which they teach is this, that tyranny and anarchy are inseparably 
connected, that each is the parent and each the offspring of theother. The great 
lesson which they teach is this, that old institutions have no more deadly enemy 
than the bigot who refuses to adjust them to a new state of society. Nor do they 
teach us less clearly this lesson, that the sovereignty of the mob leads by no long 
or circuitous path to the sovereignty of the sword. I bless God that our country 
has escaped both these errors. - ™ “ 

“ But I will now speak the sentiments of a private man. I have quitted poli- 
tics. I have quitted them without a feeling of resentment, without a feeling of 
regret; and I have betaken myself to pursuits for which my temper and my taste 
suit me better. But I will not willingly believe, that in ceasing to be a politician, 
I have given up the power to render service to my country: for I hope it may still 
be in my power to teach lessons of profit to those who remain on the busy stage 
that I nave left, to represent the merits, the faults, and the affections of other 
times, and teach a common lesson of charity to all. I hope it may be in my 
— to inspire a love and reverence for those free and noble institutions of our 

nd to which Britain owes her greatness, and that position from which I hope 
she is not destined soon to descend. With your approbation before me, I will re- 
sume those pursuits under the weight of which I have almost felt myself ready to 
sink.” (Great applause throughout.) 














Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The discussion of the law for suppressing the Clubs termi- 
nated on Saturday. By the amended bill, clubs are interdicted; but pub- 
lic meetings for the discussion of political subjects which have not the cha- 
racter imputed to clubs by the present law will be permitted. A club is 
defined as an organized body having a president, vice-presidents, and secre - 
taries; the meetings of which are periodical and public, and the debates of 
which extend to any and all political questions which its members may 
from time to time propose. If the meetings be public and not periodical, 
and if the society be not permanently organized, it does not come within 
the category of “ clubs,” and its meetings are not prevented. ‘The inteu- 
tion of the law is to tolerate occasional public meetings, convoked for espe- 
cial purposes duly announced, and previously notified to the police; also to 
permit the existence of associations regularly organized, with periodical 
meetings to which the public are not admitted. It is contended that the 
new law only abolishes the name of “ club,” and gives to old institutions 
the new name of “ private societies.” 


Iraty.—The advices from Italy announce that Charles Albert has been 
routed in two battles by Marshal Radetsky, and is a fugitive from his own 
dominions; but the accounts are wholly insufficient to furnish detailed 
description of the fights. The two armies were drawn up on the two 
banks of the Ticino—the Piedmontese army in a long weak line covering 
nearly the whole of his Lombard frontier, the Austrian army in a com- 
pacter line near the centre of this position. On the 2Ist instant, each 
army made forward movements—the King’s towards Milan, and the Marshal's 
towards Turin: the Piedmontese line became compromised; the King was 
forced to fight a battle near Vercelli, with inferior numbers and no guns; 
he was worsted, and driven back towards Turin. On the 23d, a second 
battle was fought, at Novarre, which lasted from morning till night: the 
Piedmontese fought with tenacious courage and efficiency, but were over- 

wered, and driven in a state of disorganization towards the Alps. The 

it news is contained in the announcement by M. Odilon Barrot to the 
Paris Assembly on Wednesday, that he had received the following de- 
spatches from the French Consuls at Nice and Turin of the 27th and 25th 
respectively — 





“Charles Albert, after having abdicated in favour of the Duke of Savoy, passed 
through Nice on the 26th, at eleven in the morning, on his way to France. 

“The Government has requested Mr. Abercrombie and me to apply for an 
armistice to cover Turin. We have placed ourselves at its dis . Turin is 
tranquil, and every one is disposed to remain.” 

M. Odilon Barrot added—* However rapid has been this denouement, 
it was not altogether unexpected: and although in this circumstance the 
Piedmontese Government has refused to listen to the counsels of France, 
we are not the less resolved to protect the integrity of Piedmont, in con- 
junction with the interests and the dignity of France.” 


Miscellaneous. 

We hear that the Austrian Cabinet has proposed to the English and 
French Governments to convoke a Congress of the Powers which signed 
- ae of 1815, for the discussion of the entire European question.— 
Globe. 

Baron Ward, an Equerry of his Royal Highness the Duke of Parma, 
arrived in town on Tuesday evening, the bearer of official despatches, in 
which the Duke abdicates in favour of the Hereditary Prince of Parma, at 
present residing in England.—AMorning Chronicle. 

His Excellency Count de Revel, fora long time resident Minister of Sar- 
dinia at the court of St. James's, has been compelled, on his return to 
Turin after his recall, to enter the ranks of the Garde Mobile as a private. 
Such is the account made of the energies of a man who for tweuty years 
has proved himself an able diplomatist. Such a fact speaks volumes for 
the present unhappy state of Italy.—AMorning Chronicle. 

Several papers have pretended that M. Guizot has arrived in Paris. 
The Journal des Débats announces that M. Guizot will not leave Brompton 
Crescent before the elections. It is understood that he will then stand for 
Lisieux. 

It has been stated on several occasions that Sir Emerson Tennent was 
about returning from Ceylon, although the assertion heretofore merely de- 
pended upon rumour. We have now the strongest grounds for believing 
that Sir Emerson will, if he has not already taken his departure from Cey- 
lon, leave the island early in May, ostensibly on leave of absence; but our 
information is, that he will not return to the East as Colonial Secretary, at 
least so long as Lord Torrington remains Governor. ‘There are several 
matters connected with this movement which it would be premature to ad- 
vert to further just now.—Banner of Ulster. 





The Irish Members who have been urging the Government to assist the 
Irish Railway Companies with a grant of money had an interview with 
Lord John Russell on Tuesday; when the following communication is re- 
ported to have taken place. 

“ Lord John Russell began by stating that deputations had waited on him from 
English and Scottish railways, as well as Irish; to which he had replied, that it 
was contrary to principles of sound policy for a Government to interfere in enter- 
prises of private advantage, and that it was far better such should be conducted 
by the persons having an interest in the success of the undertaking. Though he 
might be of opinion that the same principles would apply to the objects which 
had been pressed on him by the Irish Members, he conceived that there was a 
distinction in the present anomalous condition of that country; and, under the 
circumstances of the urgent distress which prevailed there, especially in the West- 
ern parts of Ireland, it was the intention of Government to lay before Parliament 
a plan, which was not as yet fully developed, to promote the completion of the main 
trunk of railway extending to the Western district; and that the railway known 
as the Midland Great Western would occupy the first attention of the Govern- 
ment, with a view to carry it out; and that they had come to the determination 
that public assistance should be rendered to that railway, which would open some 
of the districts most in need of improvement, and into which it was most desirable 
to encourage the influx of capital. A plan similar to this had been pursued last 
year with respect to the Southern Railway, with the happiest effect; and it was 
shortly to be expected that the important city of Cork would in consequence be 
opened to all the advantages of railway communication. Applicatious h.d been 
made from some of the Northern lines; but he considered that they came under 
the principles he had first stated, and that they were in a condition to go into the 
market and obtain funds on their own credit. It was to be considered that the 
public revenue was not in a condition to afford a more enlarged extension of as- 
sistance at the present moment. Lord John Russell proceeded further to say that 
there were two other objects which had engaged the attention of Government, as 
equal in importance to railways, and which, with a view to the relief of present 
distress, they were disposed to prosecute. He alluded to the deepening of rivers 
and watercourses, commonly known as arterial drainage; and to the extension of 
the loans for land improvement. For this latter object it was known that a 
million and a half had already been voted by Parliament, about 500,000/. of which 
had been applied; but to meet the numerous applications which the Board of 
Works had been unable to satisfy, he would propose to Parliament that a further 
sum should be voted. 

* Sir Lucius O'Brien asked if it would be within any reasonable time that the 
matter would be brought before Parliament ? 

“ Lord John Russell replied, that as soon as the views of the Cabinet had been 
sufficiently matured, the plan should be stated in the House of Commons.” 

Captain Maconochie has been for some days at Winston, near Birming- 
ham, studying and directing the final arrangements in his future charge. 
We learn that the Magistrates generally look with favour on his plans. 
The gaol is two wiles from Birmingham, and he hopes to get from four to five 
acres of ground attached to it, and sufficiently enclosed to enable him to 
test Mr. Charles Pearson's plan of agricultural self-support: the rate per 
acre got from a little will be a measure of what may be obtained from 
much. 

The Ear] of Carlisle has consented to preside at the anniversary festivae 
of King’s College Hospital, Lincoln's Inn Fields. Lord John Russell, th_ 
Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Harrowby, and several Bishops, have con 
sented to be stewards. ‘The funds of the Hospital were last year deficient 
by 400/.; unusual efforts are in progress to secure a distinguished festival, 
in hopes of subscriptions adequate to pay off the debt and enlarge the ac- 
commodation of the Hospital. 


Some extracts from the journal of a subaltern in the Second Europeans 
have been published this week, graphically descriptive of passages in the 
fight of Chillianwallah, and the after scenes. We select a few specimens. 

“The word came for the infantry to advance. ‘Fix bayonets—load—deploy 
into line—quick march!’ And just then came a roll of musketry that drove us 
almost mad. ‘Quick march!’ “And into the jungle we plunged in line with a 
deafening cheer—the roll of musketry increasing every moment. On we went at 
a rapid double, dashing through the bushes and bounding over every impediment: 
faster rolled the musketry, crash upon crash the cannon poured forth its deadly 
contents, and down upon them comes our brigade; and, gaining an open space in 
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the jungle, the whole of the enemy’s line burst on our view. |‘ Charge!’ rang the 
word through our ranks; and the men bounded forward like angry bull-dogs, 
pouring in a murderous fire. The enemy’s bullets whizzed above our heads—the 
very air seemed teeming with them. Man after man was struck down, and rolled 
in the dust; but a passing glance was all we could give them. And onward we 
went, bearing on their line with a steadiness which nothing could resist. They 
fired a last volley, wavered, and then turned and fled, leaving the ground covered 
with dead and wounded. Pursuit in a jungle like that was useless, where we 
could not see twenty yards before us; so we halted, and began to collect our 
wounded; when all of a sudden a fire was opened upon us in our rear! A large 
body of the enemy had turned our flank in the jungle, and got between us and 
the rest of the troops; another party was on our left, and we found ourselves 
with our light field battery completely surrounded and alone in the field. The 
word was given, ‘ Right about face!’ and we advanced steadily, loading and firing 
as we went, and the artillery pouring in grape as steadily as if on parade. If it 
had not been for that battery, we should have been cut uptoaman. The fire 
was fearful; the atmosphere seemed alive with balls; I can only compare it to a 
storm of hail; they rang above my head and ears so thick that I felt that if I put 
out my hand it would be taken off. . . Our firing was beautiful, every man 
was as steady as a rock, and fired low and well; while the Sepoys on our right 
were blazing away into the air, and taking no aim whatever. .. . . 

“ At sunset we collected as many of our wounded as we could find, blew up all 
the ammunition that we had taken, and moved out of the jungle into the open 
ground, where we piled arms and bivouacked on the ground; and a more wretched 
night I never passed: it came on a thick drizzling rain, and we were wet to the 
skin; to sleep was impossible, and we were almost perishing with thirst, but not 
a drop of water was to be got. 
upon the field hospital; and the sight I saw there I shall remember to my dying 





In my wanderings about in search of it I came | 


day—poor wounded wretches lying on the ground without a thing to cover them: | 


‘ Water—water—water!’ was their ceaseless cry, and not a drop was there to 
slake their thirst. All the hospital apparatus was behind, and there was not a 
single comfort for the poor fellows: even medical assistance was very scarce; 
many were lying bleeding on the cold earth for hours without having a soul near 


them. The ghastly sight of suffering, the fearful wounds and hideous gashes | 


that met my eyes, would poison an angel's dreams. . . . 
“ January 17.—A beautiful day, thank God! the bright sunshine has come out 


again, and no one who has not experienced the misery of wading through a wet | savage that it is impossible to live in it with profit or advantage. 
The | dated the 23d March 1849, 
| on the West coast of Ireland. 


camp with mud up to the ankles can appreciate the blessing dry weather is to a 
campaigner. Rode out to see the battle-field—a sickening sight it was. 


enemy had come down in the — after we left the ground, and murdered every | 


wounded man. Many of them 
were gashed about in a fearful manner; every man had his throat cut, and many 
their heads clean cut off. One poor man of ours was obliged to be Jeft behind in 
the charge, and a lot of the enemy came down and literally hewed him in pieces. 
Another, who is now lying, doing well, in the hospital, was awfully cut about too. 
He says that they took him and tossed him up in the air to see if he was alive; 
but, as he himself quaintly expressed it, he had presence of mind to be dead. 
The most fearful sight of all was in front of the battery where the Twenty-fourth 
had been repulsed: 150 of them lay dead on the ground; they were literally in 
heaps. The hideous way they had been mangled by these inhuman fiends no 
tongue can describe; and no mercy will be shown by our infuriated soldiers to 


ad evidently only been hit in the legs, and they | 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Saturpay Nigar. 

The House of Commons spent the greater part of last evening in the 
adjourned debate on the second reading of the Irish Rate-in-aid Bill. ‘J he 
bill was opposed by Mr. Naprer, Mr. Bareson, and Mr. Grarran: it re- 
ceived a qualified assent from Mr. Suarro Aparr: Sir Ropert Pregy 
supported her Majesty’s Ministers. 

The arguments on the particular measure were not new, but the most 
telling of them were strung together by Mr. Napier in a manner to ex- 
pose the difliculty and utter inefliciency of the project. Mr. Napier also 
threw out doubts as to the practicability of Sir Robert Peel's recent sug- 
gestion. He specially instanced an estate belonging to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, which contributes three-fourths of the paupers in a particu- 
lar union, not because the estate is ill-managed, but simply because it is 
overpeopled: what would be gained by a change of proprietors in the nu 
merous cases of that class? 

This drew forth Sir Ropert PEEL, in a long speech—the most useful 
speech of the whole session—on the social condition of Ireland, with a 
further development of his suggestion. 

Sir Robert described the actual state of Ireland, and especially of the distressed 
unions; quoting well-known authorities. By bringing every part together, he 
composed a forcible picture of the utter destitution and helplessness of the people; 
the msolvency of the landowners in several paris; the immense drag upon Lng- 
land in the shape of aid, of military custody, &c. In the same manner, he showed 
how hopeless it would be to look for the rescue of Ireland through any agency 
under existing systems; through the revival of the potato crop—that delusive 
hope of an enteebled and redundant population; through a change of agricultural 
system—impracticable, with the proportion of people on the land; through the 
Court of Chancery, which swallows up the proceeds of the estates it manages. 

He then glanced at what may be done by the infusion of the necessary elements 
and the guarantee of needful facilities. He read extracts from a letter addressed 
to him by a man of humble origin in Lancashire, who has established four sons 
on the West coast of Ireland, in a part which we suppose to be so wild and 
The letter is 
The writer says, he had taken on perpetuity a lease 

He had planted four of his sons there. To en- 
courage habits of industry, one is buying all the stockings brought to him to 
send to England; another has purchased a hooker of twenty-five tous, and is en- 
deavouring to encourage fishing on the coast; another was employing upwards of 
a hundred labourers daily last year, but on account of being heavily taxed for 
his improvements, turned them off with the exception of ten or twelve. The 
fourth son, writing to his father, [on the 16th March 1849,] says—‘ The more 
I see, the more am I convinced that this country has the best prospects of any 
place I know of. (Laughter.) There is every desideratum for the enjoyment of 
a contented and prosperous life.” He is wnting this in the midst ot all the 


| misery surrounding bim. “ In fact, I think, that rent, groceries, with some extras 


any who fall in their way. There were immense heaps of Sikhs lying there too, | 


but they had taken away the greater number.” 


The family of Mr. Jerdan, the editor of the Literary Gasetle, have been thrown 
into much distress by the death, on Tuesday last, of Mr. John Eggar, of Bentley, 
the father of Mrs. Jerdan, at the advanced age of ninety-four, of mortification 
resulting from the bite of a dog. Mrs. Jerdan was with her venerable parent at 
the _ of the accident, aud remained in attendance upon bim until his death. — 

es 


Results of the Registrar-General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 



















Number of Winter 
Deaths. Average 

Zymotic Diseases ... eres 236 221 
Dropsy, Cancer, and o' ases of unc 38 i“ 
Tubercular Diseases. ..........-+664+00+ Wa 203 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . 130 l4l 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........05 605 ss eees cee 41 40 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 179 243 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion .... 59 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &€. ...... 6.606 cee cece ee weeeeenee ceee 18 13 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, Re... 0... cece ce we ceee — ll 9 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c............ 13 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &..........6.660e00e 1 1 
Malformations .......6.0sceceeceeeeseeeeeereeeneees 2 
Premature Birth 26 23 
Atrophy 29 15 
Age .. 51 73 
Sudde eee 8 4 
Violence tion, Coid, and Intemperance 30 37 

Total (including unspecified causes) ......+-.6+eeeeeeee 1048 1169 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 75.1° in the sun to 24.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the average mean 
temperature by 3.6°. 
and East. 


The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 24th March 
exhibit, when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 








SANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 
MOGs . os cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce £2,235 .. mse 
Public Deposits «+--+ eececceeeceeeeceecrcees 581,4BG ce eee —. 
Other Depusits..... 6+. eeeeeeeeeeeceee wees —— ceece £538,706 
Seven-day and other Bills .....-. ae eeeeeees 40,905 eevee — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— tees —_— 
Other Securities «...-- cece cceceeececeeeeeeee tee 23,142 
Notes unissued .....---eeeececeeereeeeeeeees 95,275 = waves —- 
Actual Circulation «..++++sceeceeeeeeeeeeeees eens 70,010 
Issue DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued ..-. ove 30,265 = eeeee ss 
ullion «..+++ ° 39,012 wweee — 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ..... ecccee 15,322,701 wees 15,283,779 
Actual Circulation .....-sceceeseeeeeeee eocee 17,628,835 coven 17,698,845 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 24th day of March 1849. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 





Notes issued oo cece ccseeeecens £28,582,185 ; Government Debt ...... .... £11,015,110 
Other Securities ... 2,954,909 

Gold Coin and Bullion 14,268,616 

Silver Bullion .....+.-e00+ 4 323,569 

25,582,185 28,582,185 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital.... ++ £14,553 ,000 Government Securities, (in- 














soe cos see 3,863,344 cluding Dead WeightAnnuity)£14 072 814 
Public Deposits* 7,565,694 Other Securities ............. 10,614,922 
Other Deposits ...... 9,317,120 otes ...... e-e9 10,953,350 
Seven Day and other Bil ee 1,082,564 Gold and Silver Coin ......... 740,6L6 

£36,381,722 | £36,591,722 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 


for clothing, &c., should be the only expenditure of a person in this country, when 
once properly settled.” 

The main features of Sir Robert Peel's plan, as he now described it, are these. 
To appoint a Commission to undertake the general charge and supermtendence 
of the distressed unions: the Commissioners to aid reliet by encouraging drain- 
age, by employing labour in opening roads through inaccessible districts, by 
erecting piers for the accommcdation of the fisheries, &c. He pointed to the 
Commission for the mapagement of lands confiscated after the rebellion in 1745, as 
being in principle a precedent and example. Emigration should be used as an 
auxiliary measure. He would encourage rather than prevent voluntary emigra-~ 
tion; but it fails to take out the most suitable classes—it removes eith r those 
who have energy and means, or the exceedingly destitute and diseased, who 
bring discredit on emigration. He would have effective superintendence, and 
even precuniary aid to tucilitate the movements of the emigrant. Above all, he 
would facilitate the transter of property from insolvent to solvent proprietors, by 


* | ashort process, giving a complete title; to devise which, he invoked the Equity 


| lawyers of the House, Mr. Napier and Mr. Stuart. Rather than that the present 


state of things should continue, “ he would see the jurisdiction of the Court of 
Chancery ousted altogether.” He would abandon the system of giving gratuitous 
relief; returning in the main to the only etlectual test, the workhouse test of 1838. 
_ dn conclusion, Sir Robert showed how the empire would benetit by rendering 
its weak province strong and prosperous. “ It has pleased God to afflict us with 
a great cal.mity; but 1 do not despair that you may be able to convert that 
calamity, grievous as it is, into the means of future improvement and of future 
prosperity. (Loud cheers.) I entreat you to consider whether ‘out of this 


| nettle danger we cannot pluck the flower safety,’ and convert this grievous afilic- 


| tion into a means of permanent improvement, and into a source of future security.” 


(Prolonged cheering.) 
The debate was again adjourned, till Monday next. 
Earlier in the evening, on the order of the day for considering the post- 


| poned item in the Navy Estimates, covering an excess of 52,000. incurred 


The mean direction of the wind for the week was North | 


beyond the vote of 1847-48 on account of the Dockyard Battalion, Mr. 
HuME moved a resolution embodying a mild rebuke passed by the Lords 
of the Treasury upon the Board of Admiralty, who had enrolled a greater 


| number of men than had been voted. Although Mr. Hume emphatically 


disclaimed any personal censure of the late Lord Auckland, aiming only 
at “ the system,” Ministers [Mr. Warp, Sir Francis Barine, and Lord 
Joun RusseEvi] held that a resolution applied to the specific transaction 


| might be construed into a censure, and they urged Mr. Hume not to press 


his motion: at the same time, they avowed their concurrence in it as a ge- 
neral principle. ‘Lhe feeling of the House seemed to fall in with this view; 
and ultimately Mr. Hume withdrew his motion, on the understanding that 
if it were brought forward substantively it would “ pass unanimously.” 

In the other House, Lord BrouGHam introduced a bill for extending the 
52d of George IL. [Mr. John Smith’s Act] to all insolveut Members of the 
House of Commons. Read a first time. 

‘The Marquis of Lanspowne explained that the Parliamentary papers 
respecting ltaly could not be laid on the table before Easter; as transac- 
tions of a very important character are now proceeding, and may affect the 


negotiations already commenced. 


the new King of Sardinia had concluded an armistice with the commander of 
the Austrian forces, with a view to further negotiations and arrangements; aD 
agreement had been already made by which the Dutchy of Savoy had ceased to 
be occupied by the Austrian troops, while the important fortresses on the fron- 


| liers would be garrisoned jointly by Austrian aud Piedmontese troops; and pleni- 


potentiaries had been appointed on both sides to conduct the future negotiations, 
in the hope of their leading to the establishment of a permanent peace. 





Mr. Ward, M.P. for Sheffield, and Secretary to the Admiralty, is about to 
receive the appointment of Lord High Commissioner of the lonian Islands; and 
Mr. Tufnell, M.P. for Devenport, one of the Secretaries to the Treasury, 1s to 
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on Mr. Roebuck as the probable candidate for Mr. Ward’s seat at Sheffield.) 


The death of the Earl of Gosford places the Lord-Lieutenancy of Armagh, 
and a Colonelcy of Militia, at the disposal of the Government. Lord Gosford 
was Governor-General of Canada under the late Earl Grey's Government. Le 
is succeeded by his son Archibald Viscount Acheson, now abroad. 





The French Government received, yesterday morning, despatches from Turin, 
stating that Marshal Radetzky had agreed to an armistice. Turin is not to be 
entered by him; but Alessandria is to be occupied by a joint garrison of Aus- 
trian and Sardinian troops: the Sardinian fleet is to be withdrawn from the 
Adriatic, and Austria is to have liberty to proceed by sea and land against 
Venice, so as to resume the whole territory guaranteed to her by the treaties of 
1810. * x ae: hig 

The new King of Sardinia, Victor Emmanuel, entered Turin on the 27th in- 
stant, amidst joyful demonstrations. 

Letters from Naples, to the 21st instant, state that the Palermitans have re- 


jec > ; ; Is Ki 
‘and that the population is in a fever of resistance; women and children assisting 
in the construction of trenches and field-works. 








At Frankfort, the Gagern Ministry resigned unanimously, on the 22d instant; 
and on the 27th instant the Regent was still without responsible advisers. 

On the latter day the Assembly determined, by a vote of 267 to 263, that tho 
Imperial dignity should be hereditary in the male line of the German Prince 
elected. 

On the 28th, a House of 528 took part in the election; of these, 290 pronounced 
the name of King Frederick William of Prussia; thus, under the Constitution, 
that Monarch was elected Emperor of Germany. A deputation of Twenty-four 
at once started for Berlin to offer the Crown to the King. 

It has been authentically notified in London, that the Malmoe armistice is pro- 
longed to the 15th of April; the Danish blockade being suspended. 

The Dee arrived at Southampton, yesterday, with the West India mails. The only 
news of interest is from Jamaica. The Retrenchment Bill passed by the House 
of Assembly, which reduced salaries by a total of 40,0002. had been rejected by 
the Board of Council; though the Assembly had previously resolved to vote no 
supplies for further than the 15th February if the bill were rejected. Other de- 
cisions of the Council in opposition to the Assembly had contributed to make the 
breach between them wider than ever; and the House had passed a resolution by 
29 to 9—the 9 being the entire “ King’s-house party "—declaring their want of 
confidence in the Council. Mr. Barkly had arrived at Georgetown, and had been 
well received by the people of Demerara. The Dee has brought home Captain 
Sturdee and part of the crew of the Forth. 





The trial of Rush proceeds. More than five hours were occupied yesterday by 
the examination of Miss Emily Sandford. She entered the box with tottering 
steps, emaciated and pale; but she gave evidence clearly and distinctly, without 
wavering from the tenour of what she said before the Magistrates—indeed, de- 
tailing more incriminating facts. The prisoner continued to act his part with 
self-control and clear intellect, but totally without tact or delicacy. This scene 
1S a sample. 

Prisoner—* Was it not with a view to your becoming my housekeeper, as I pro- 
posed, that I suggested you should be called Mrs. James? ” 

Witness—* No; it was done as a blind to conceal the promise of marriage you 
made me.” (Sensation.) 

The prisoner (in a confused tone)—“I am quite willing to acknowledge the 
promise. Have | not often told you that I could find passages of Scripture that 
would justify our acts if we committed no other sin; that God Almighty would 
forgive us if we committed no greater sin?” [The indignation ot the whole 
court was so moved at this blasphemous question, that hisses and loud cries of 
“Shame!” arose; which the officers at once suppressed. The witness gave no 
answer.] Turning to the witness, he then said—“I hope you won't attribute 
what I have said to any wish to hurt your feelings; but it is a question of life or 
death with me, and I am obliged to put these questions.” 

Witness—“ It is indelicate and inconsistent to do so. Were the questions pro- 
per ones, I would not object to answer them.” 

The only other witness whose evidence we have was Edward Harvey, a car- 
pase. The Court adjourned soon after eight o'clock last night; Miss Sand- 
ord’s examination still unfinished. 


MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

The Stock Market, though subject to some fluctuations, has improved nearly 1 
per cent upon our last quotations. The price of Consols had at one period fully 
advanced to that extent; it has since experienced a slight reaction, and closes this 
afternoon at 924 for Account, being 3 per cent higher than on Saturday last. The 
warlike movements of the King of Sardinia were considered of no importance, but 
it was not expected that he would have fallen so suddenly. His abdication is re- 
garded as having settled the question of peace or war in Italy. The Moderate 
party in France are now regarded as firmly fixed in power, and the general anti- 
cipation is in favour of the establishment of good order in Europe. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that both here and in France the prices of the Public Funds 
are advancing. The better class of the Foreign Funds are higher. Dutch Stock 
of both varieties has recovered the depression occasioned by the death of the late 
King, and the prices are today nearly the same as before that event. The other 
Northern Bonds have also improved, Spanish Stock is today rather firmer; and 
Portuguese Bonds have continued in limited demand, at rather improved prices. 
Mexican Stock has not fluctuated materially; the range of variation not having 
exceeded 1 per cent. Considerable anxiety has been experienced on account ot 
the delay in the arrival of the Dee, West Indian steamer: it is reported this 
afternoon that she has been telegraphed off the Isle of Wight; and Mexican 
Stock advanced in consequence, closing at 314 3. The South American Stocks 
are not quite so much in demand as they have been; but the genera! complexion 
of the market is firmer this afternoon. 

The Railway Shares are all rather heavy. Great Western are an exception 
to the general rule of decline, and, after having been at a depression of between 
3l. and 41, are today at the quotations of last week. Eastern Counties are 
again lower, and have fallen to ¥. The French and Voreign Shares are firmer, 
and are at higher prices than in last weck. The business transacted in this class ot 
Securities is not quite so great as usual, notwithstanding that prices are ad- 
vancing. 

The arrangement concluded between the East India Company on the subject 
of the East Indian Railway has given currency to the shares of this undertaking, 
which had been previously quite neglected. The price has been as high as 2/. 
premium per share, but bas gone back again to 1}. 

SATURDAY, TWELVE o'CLOCK 
_ The French Funds rose considerably yesterday in Paris upon receipt of intel- 
ligence of the conclusion of the armistice between the Austrian General and the 
Sardinians ; Consols have consequently risen more than } per cent. The cpening | 
Price was 924 both for Money and Account; the quotation has since reached 92 
and is now 924 g. In the Foreign Market there was a disposition to sell Mexican 











| but the stock has since improved, and is now 31} }. 


| the improvement in Consols. 


| Counties, 94; Great Northern, 114; Ditto, Extension, 1}; 


‘ected the terms proposed through the French and English Admirals by the King, | 


| and Berwick, 244 


eed Mr. Ward at the Admiralty.—Daily News. [The same journal men- | Stock as soon as it became known that no further remittances on account of the 


The opening price was 31; 
The other Foreign 
Bonds are unchanged. There is no material variation in the prices cf the 
Railway Shares; which, however, are generally rather firmer in consequence of 
French Shares, as well as those of the East Indian 
Railway, are higher. The following are the principal bargains occurring: Eastern 
i North Staffordshire, 
144; East Indian, 43; North of France, 114; Rouen and Havre, 11}. 
SaTURDAY, Two o'CLOcK. 

The English Stock Market has continued steady; Consols, both for Money and 
Account, closing at 92§ buyers, the highest quotation of the day. Large trans- 
actions have occurred in Mexican Bonds: the circumstance already mentioned 
caused a decline of more than 1 per cent, namely, to 303; but a reaction brought 
the last quotation to 304 to 31. The South American Stocks are in the ascend- 
ant. The following are the principal transactions in the Foreign Market: 
Buenos Ayres, 304; Equador, 3}; Grenada, 184 4; Mexican, 31 304 31; Ditto, 
for Account, 314 4 ¢ 30g 31; Peruvian, 66; Portuguese 1841, 264; Ditto, Four 
per Cents 1842, 28} 4 4; Russian, 1034; Spanish Five per Cents, 16% 174; 
Ditto, Three per Cents, 304 4; French Five per Cents, 87 50; Exchange, 25 25 
and 25 30; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 49%. The Railway Share Market 
is firmer: these are the principal bargains since the morning. Birmingham and 
Oxford Junction, without Guarantee, 244; Caledonian, 234 44 33; Ditto, Pre- 
ference, 113; Chester and Holyhead, 18; Ditto, Preference, 123; Eastern 
Counties, $4 9 4; Ditto, Preference, 114; East Lancashire, 174; Ditto, Quarter- 
shares, 14 3; Ditto, New, 171, 124; London and Blackwall, 5 4; London, bvighton, 
and South Coast, 8; London and North-western, 1344 5; Midland, 78 7; 
Ditto, 501. Shares, 1 
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dividends were brought by the Dee steamer. 











+s 3 
7; Norfolk, 40 39; Scottish Central 244; York, Newcastle, 

4 3; Ditto, Preference, 9; Boulogne and Amiens, 9; Northern 
of France, 114 4 j; Orleans and Bordeaux, 38; Paris and Rouen, 21}; Rouen 
and Havre, 11{ 12 113; Tours and Nantes, 24. 





3 per Cent. Consols.+..++++++ 92 § | Danish 3 per Cents.......+-- 65 71 
Ditto for Account .......++++ 922 | | Dutch 24 per Cents.... 49 50 
3 per Cent Reduced....... shut Ditto 4 per Cents «...+++- - mo 
BP per CONMts eeeeeees shut | Mexican 5 per Cents........ Oy 31 
Long Annuities ........+.+++ shut | New Grenada «.cccceccscoce is; 3 
Bank Stock. . oes . shut Portuguese N.4 per Cents 1842 27) &4 
Exchequer Bills ........---39 42 prem | Portuguese Old 1824.....++-.. 735 
India Stock. .......see++-++- shut } Russian 5 per Cents x 103 5 
Brazilian 5 per Cents...... a2 4 } Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents. 16] 174 
Belgian 4) per Cents ...-.--. 802 | Ditto 3 per Cents Is42 «..++. 304 
Buenos Ayres -. 3s 40 | VeOMOZUcla «csceseeceeeneees 28 30 
Chilian 6 per Cents eeeee “7 


THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, on Saturday last, the two new performers 
we mentioned last week appeared in Verdi's Ernani. Madame Giuliani 
as we said, is Madame Julian van Gelder, and a member of the Brussels 
company; but it was another Madame Julian who was here with that 
company some seasons ago. When we saw her on Saturday, we did not 
recognize her features; and she herself has corrected the general misappre- 
hension on this head by a letter in the newspapers. She is a young and 
handsome woman, possessed of a good soprano voice, a good vocal style, 
and a considerable share of energy as an actress. Her reception was de- 
cidedly favourable, though not enthusiastic. M. Bordas is one of those 
who “ dwell in decencies for ever”; one who possesses a moderate share of 
the gifts of nature and attainments of art—commits few faults, but exhibits 
few beauties. Gardoni, to whom the charater of the King was assigned, 
merely walked through the part, being unable, from excessive hoarseness, 
to sing a note. The performance that evening went very heavily off; but 
it was greatly improved on Tuesday, when this character was taken by 
Coletti. The music of the part, written for a baritone, which had been 
transposed last season to suit Gardoni’s voice, was now restored to its pro- 
per register, and beautifully sung; and Coletti’s representation of the 
amorous Monarch was an admirable combination of dignity and passion. 

This evening the Due Fuscari is to be performed, with the two new 
singers as the younger Foscari and his wife, and Coletti as the aged 
Doge; a part which in his hands is singularly pathetic and beautiful. 





At the Adelphi, a new piece, called “ Who lives at No. 9?” has been 
produced, for the purpose of placing Mr. Wright in an unusually conspicu- 
ous position, where he may display those oddities which give such delight 
to the audience of this popular house. The person he represents is an in- 
quisitive booby, who, determined to find out the secret history of his fel- 
low-lodgers, never perceives that a certain conversation which he has 
overheard, and which has put him on the scent, really concerns him- 
self. The audience are at once let into the truth, and are thus enabled 
to contrast the profound stolidity of the man with his superficial acuteness. 
Mr. Wright, abstaining from ali exaggeration, and relying on sly looks and 
quiet innuendoes, plays with an unobstrusive humour that almost reminds 
one of Liston. The piece rests entirely on this one character; all the rest 
being introduced to bring out his peculiarities. 

The first feeling that arises when we hear of a sudden destruction of 
property, is of course unmitigated commiseration for the immediate suf- 
ferers. Even supposing that an insurance causes the destruction of the 
Olympic Theatre, this week, to fall lightly on the proprietor or the lessee, 
a great number of persons who have made their engagements on the 
strength of the coming Easter will be thrown out of employ, to say no- 
thing of losses in the shape of wardrobes and “ properties.” But, setting 
aside this immediate mischief, we doubt much whether the conflagration of 
the Olympic Theatre is a great evil to the theatrical public. By a comic 
company of unprecedented strength, and by a style of management which 
was then new, though it is now continued at the Lyceum, Madame Ves- 
tris succeeded in making this ill-situated little playhouse a centre of rank 
and fashion. But when Madame Vestris quitted the edifice, prosperity 
abandoned it likewise; and the natural disadvantages arising from its vile 
situation were displayed in full force. These were assisted by the vulgarity 
of several subsequent managers, and the house acquired as bad a name as 
possible. Mr. Spicer, the last manager, endeavoured to restore the theatre to 
respectability, and therefore stands in honourable contrast to most of his pre- 
decessors. But there was no Vestris company to be got; no fortuitous cir- 
cumstance to aid the honest and spirited efforts of Mr. Spicer. He could only 
keep his theatre open at low prices,—a doubtful experiment in Westminster, 
however successful in the suburbs; and save during the meteoric career of 
Mr. Gustavus Brookes, he could not make it a town talk. Altogether, the 
Olympic has been a structure where a great deal of money might be spent 
without a fair prospect of return. The situation is not only bad from the 
wretchedness of the street it stands in, but also from its proximity to thea- 
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tres that stand in good streets and have every chance of success. The 
Lyceum, though its pit-entrance is defective, has a g portico in the 
large broad Wellington Street, and offers vaudevilles and specticles done 
in a first-rate manuer. The Adelphi, placed in that grand thorough- 
fare the Strand, is managed with such a keen perception of the 
public taste, that it defies competition in its own style of per- 
formance. The Haymarket, always the house for comedy, has since 
the accession of the Keans become a theatre for tragedy likewise; 
and Westminster “ legitimacy ” is there adequately represented. Now all 
these houses are within a stone’s-throw of the Olympic; and the manager 
of the latter must therefore have been in a perpetual puzzle as to his line 
of proceeding. Whether he tried the “ legitimate,” the melodrama, or the 
light and elegant, he had a rival at his elbow with whom there was no 
chance of coping. Had the Olympic remained, destiny would probably 
have brought it at last into the condition of a “low house,”—that is to say, 
a house in which not only the prices are low, but the cut-throat dramas of 
the other side of the water are emulated. As the existence of such an 
establishment in a neighbourhood already sufficiently profligate could not 
be desirable, we repeat our doubt whether the general public has sustained 
a serious loss by the total destruction of the Olympic. 


The second concert of the Philharmonic Society took place on Monday; 
and was graced by the presence of the Queen. 





PART I. 
Overture, ANACTEON.+.eeceeesccereerereecsereeee eecceccce Cherubini. 
Aria, “ Il mio tesoro,” Signor Mario (Don Giovanni) ......+- Mozart. 
Sinfonia in B flat, No. 4......se+eeeees ptk6 Ocnedewenee ones Beethoven. 
Aria, “In terra ci diviseor,” Signor Mario (Le Due Illustri 
Rival) cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccecccsccccces Mercadante. 


C. M. von Weber. 





Overture, Der Freyschiitz 


PART WU. 
The Lyrics of Racine’s Athalie; the principal Voice parts by ? Mendelssohn 


Miss Williams, Mra. Noble, and Miss M. Williams.......- Bartholdy. 


The Illustrative Verses recited (on this occasion only) by 
Mr. Bartley. 

It will be seen from this that the only noticeable feature of the concert 
was the repetition of Mendessohn’'s music for A thalie, at the command of her 
Majesty. On this occasion the effect of the music was very much 
heightened by the introduction of a narrative poem similar to that which 
has been used in Germany as a substitute for the tragedy, of which it was 
Mendelssohn’s intention that his music should form an _ integral 
part. The lyrical parts of the play, set to music by Mendelssohn, 
terminate each act after the manner of an opera finale. The 
poem, written by Mendelssohn's friend and trusty coadjutor, Mr. 
Bartholomew, contains a brief epitome of the substance of each act, given 
in terse and vigorous language. It was recited by Mr. Bartley with dis- 
tinctness and emphasis, and had the effect of preparing the audience for 
the choral pieces by explaining the situations in which they occur; while, 
by interposing considerable intervals between these pieces, it afforded the 
necessary relief to the ear. The spirit-stirring address of the High Priest 
Joad to the armed soldiers of the temple, simply declaimed, but accom- 
panied by the orchestra like a piece of impassioned recitative, had an effect 
as striking as it was novel; there being scarcely any otherspecime ns of it 
except some passages in Beethoven's music to Egmont, and in Mendelssohn's 
own Antigone. In place of interfering with or obstructing the speaker, the 
low tremulous murmurs, long wailing sounds, and sudden startling chords 
of the orchestra, only gave additional force and impressiveness to his ac- 
cents. We look upon this new mode of combining poetry and music as a 
great discovery in the lyrical drama. 

In other respects, too, the performance was an improvement on that of 
the first night. The solo parts were sung with more firmness and decision; 
and the choruses were smoother, and given in a tone more suitable to the 
size of the room; which, however, is too small to give due development 
and effect to choruses of such magnitude and grandeur. 


Mendelssohn's <Athalie was performed yesterday evening by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, in Exeter Hall; where, from the vastness of the place 
and the immense vocal and instrumental strength brought into action, the 
grandeur of the work was at length made manifest. The solo-singers 
were the same as at the Philharmonic Concerts; and the poem was recited 
by Mr. Vandenhoff instead of Mr. Bartley. The effect of the whole per- 
formance was not merely satisfactory—it was striking in the highest de- 
gree; and its impression on the audience was so evident as to leave no 
doubt that it will become one of the most popular works of its illustrious 
author. 


The Musical Union, an establishment which gives proof of the progress 
of sound and solid taste in fashionable society, had its first meeting of the 
season, at Willis’s Rooms, on Tuesday. The performance, directed as 
usual by Mr. Ella, consisted entirely of three great instrumental pieces—a 
quartet of Mozart, a quintet of Beethoven, and a pianoforte trio of Men- 
delssohn; and this severe music was listened to by a large assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen, with the utmost attention and every appearance of 
intelligent pleasure, Among the performers, the only stranger was Herr 
Otto Goldschmidt, a young pianist, a pupil of Mendelssohn; who played 
his instructor's music in a manner which showed a congenial spirit. 


The venerable Concert of Ancient Music is no more! The Directors 
have announced that “the number of subscriptions for the present year, 
for which applications have been made, being insufficient for the mainte- 
nance of the concerts on their accustomed scale of efficiency, the perform- 
ances will be discontinued this season.” This, though apparently only an 
indication of suspended animation, amounts in reality to dissolution. The 
Ancient Concert has been long tottering to its fall, and we do not see how 
it can ever rise again. It is behind the requirements of the age; no special 
function remains for it to fulfil; its “occupation is gone.” Established 
three quarters of a century ago, at atime when the public taste of Eng- 
land was at a low ebb, its object was (in Dr. Burney's words) the preser- 
vation “of such solid and valuable productions of old masters as an in- 
temperate rage for novelty had too soon laid aside as superannuated "; and 
this object for a long time it accomplished. It was warmly supported by 
King George the Third; and Burney, writing in 1789, says it had then 
reached an elevation and splendour which perhaps no establishment of this 
kind ever enjoyed before. “ Here,” adds the historian, “ the productions of 
venerable old masters, particulary those of Purcell and Handel, are performed 
by a select and powerful band, with such correctness and energy as the au- 
thors themselves never had the happiness to hear.” In those days the works of 
the old masters were enjoyed only by the aristocratic habitués of the An- 
cient Concert. In the Metropolis they were never heard except at the 





“ Lent Oratorios,” vulgar and indecorous jumbles now properly abandoned ; 
in the provinces they were never heard at all, for as yet Musical Festivals 
were not. Notwithstanding, therefore, the exclusive character of this esta- 
blishment, it had an important function to perform, and performed it well, 

In our days, however, and as far back as our own personal recollections 
extend, the Ancient Concert has been in a state of decay. Its manage. 
ment had become listless and indolent; the programmes of one season 
were concocted from those of the preceding. A few choruses and songs 
of Handel, still fewer of Purcell, several commonplace glees, harmonized 
airs, and old ballads, were reiterated to tiresomeness. The subscribers fell 
away and the end was often prognosticated. A stimulus to the manage- 
ment, indeed, was given by Prince Albert; through whose exertions, and 
those of Sir Henry Bishop the conductor, material improvements were 
made in the selections and the performances. But it was now too late; 
the downward impulse could not be arrested; and in the mean time every- 
thing that was or could be done at the Ancieut Concert was better done 
elsewhere. By means of the Provincial’ Festivals, the performances in 
Exeter Hall, &c., new ideas were formed of choral music, and the works 
of the old masters were produced on a scale and in a manner which the 
Ancient Concert could not emulate; and the aristocracy fell off more and 
more from a concert which not only gave them nothing exclusive, 
but could not even rival more plebeian establishments. Last season, 
there were seldom as many persons in the audience part of the room as in 
the orchestra. 

We cannot part with the Concert of Ancient Music, however, without 
regretting the fate of a time-honoured institution which has so long Leen 
celebrated throughout Europe; and a still more substantial subject of re- 
gret is, the loss which its close will cause to many deserving and indus- 
trious musicians. 


A SECOND LETTER ON FRENCH POLITICS. 
Paris, 26th March 1849. 

A word or two, now, upon the occurrences of the day as they arise, which it is 
next to impossible to interpret at a distance. You will hear criticisms upon the 
late conduct of the Barrot Ministry in reference to the law suppressing Political 
Clubs; but I much question if you will get hold of the true course which it has 
taken, and which I will endeavour to trace in a few lines. 

This Ministry, you must always bear in mind, rests upon the “ propriétaire 
for its support. Republican though its march must be under the actual régime, 
M. Odilon Barrot and his Cabinet aim at promoting the welfare and even the 
ascendancy of this class, whose very existence had been threatened under the Pro- 
visional Government; and their present efforts are directed accordingly towards 
strengthening the hands of the enstien, as a preliminary to the restoration of 
social order. The classes above indigence are disposed to allow them scope for 
these efforts, in the hope of subduing the detested tendencies of Red Republican- 
ism; but in order to justify the confidence of the better class of citizens, these 
Ministers must show spirit and determination in dealing with the mischievous 
elements which trouble the course of political progress. Accordingly, a law for- 
bidding clubs was concocted in January last, which, after passing through the 
hands of the Commission (a form through which all laws are prepared in France) 
was “reported” recently, by its twenty members, in this proportion—eleven 
against, nine for the law. The Minister of the Interior, judging that since these 
nine were favourable to him he might count upon carrying the measure in the As- 
sembly, pressed it forward on Monday last, relying on the out-of-doors conservative 
feeling to sustain him against the ultra-democratic tendencies within. Moreover, 
the Minister set a value on obtaining the sanction of this Assembly to the mea- 
sure, inasmuch as it had been the creation of the Revolution, was unquestionably 
democratic in its character, and was nowise identified with the actual Govern- 
ment. To secure the adoption of even the principle of a law controlling these 
formidable instruments of agitation, in an Kanily emanating from the great 
movement of February, was important. But, when the majority of the Commis- 
sion assailed the measure with furious invectives, some of the honest Republicans 
in the Assembly took fright at the imputation of “ infringing liberty of discus- 
sion,” and, consulting their instincts rather than their discernment, they somewhat 
encouraged the Montagne in their resistauce. You know what ensued; but you do 
not perhaps know what the special circumstance was which made M. Odilon Barrot 
interpose to dilute or modify the force of the bill. It was that the minority of the Com- 
mission fuiled to stand to their own decision in its favour. When the President of 
the Council saw that his minority shrank from the responsibility they had incurred, 
he judged it expedient to cut down the measure so as to get the principle 
affirmed, if nothing more; and this is just what he will accomplish. Many ask 
why M. Léon Faucher refused to answer questions addressed to him during the 
acrimonious debates which have arisen upon this proposition. The fact is, M. 
Faucher would rather have let the bill drop than cede his position; the rather, 
as checks of this sort do not involve such serious consequences here as they do 
with English Ministries. But farther, this Chamber being confessedly the ex- 

nent of another vein of political sentiment, the existing Cabinet does not hold 
itself bound either to yield to its dictates or te adopt its views. M. Faucher is a 
man of too inflexible a character to trim or alter his measure to suit the swallow 
of his auditory: he therefore left it to the President of the Council to settle it 
after his fashion. Heaven knows, he will need all his self-reliance to carry out 
the task which lies before him; but, if I mistake not, he thoroughly sees his way 
to so reorganizing the apparatus of government as to win a large measure of 
public confidence and gratitude. The mischief operated by the Ledru-Rollin 
clique during their brief reign, by framing the action of existing institutions soas 
to work in their favour, can only be countervailed by a long and assiduous course 
of patient and judicious administration. This may save the country, and enable 
the tendencies towards healthful progress, which do exist in this great people, 
to fructify. The one prayer of her citizens now is, “ Let us alone, and let us re- 
cover our losses, under the safeguard of an effective security against the assailers 
of property.” This may be obtained; but it must be by yielding up a good por- 
tion of their darling illusions about liberty and equality. In the mean time, the 
salve for all sores seems to be the fact that Louis Philippe and Guizot are 
cashiered, for ever and aye. 

The press teems with horrors, in the shape of anti-social doctrines; hideous 
revelutionary odes, and equally revolting prose hortations to its degraded dupes 
to rally round the banners of spoliation and pillage. The language of the Com- 
munist papers is in truth frightful to read, and is almost enough to reconcile one 
to a positive censure over the press. One thing is consoling amid this overflow- 
ing of filth and blasphemy. ‘There is very little talent enlisted in the work; 
nothing approaching to that which displayed itself in the Jacobinical periodicals 
of 1789. Still, the idle hungry ouvrier is not nice about the form of these stimu- 
lants, and accepts any sophistry which flatters his passions and appeases his 
slender conscience. 1 am inclined to think, however, that the disorders and u 
heavings of French society rather prove that it is overcrowded than that it is 
essentially wicked. The acts of the surplus population must not be confounded 
with the habitual state of mind of the “ better-off” classes; which, although it 
may be open to the reproach of instability, and excitable vanity, nevertheless has 
abundant claims to respect, and even admiration, on other grounds. But this is 
not the place to discuss the quality of the French mind. I shall open a different 
chapter shortly, in connexion with the problem of a wholesome regeneration of the 
provincial population, after their long corruption under Louis Philippe. 
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~ TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE CANADA QUESTION MADE EASY. 


Tue mail from Canada now approaching our shores will bring 
intelligence that can hardly fail to revive the public interest and 
curiosity about Canadian affairs ; for in whatever state may be 
the measure of the Provincial Government for giving compensa- 
tion to persons injured during the rebellion in Lower Canada, 
the introduction of this measure into the Provincial Parliament 
by the Executive has occasioned a state of things in the colony 
which must force the British public to acquire a knowledge of the 
whole case. At present, the case is very imperfectly understood 
here. Our immediate object is to furnish as complete an expo- 
sition of it as the space at our disposal will allow. 

Nearly twelve years ago, there were two rebellions in Canada. 
The colony was at that time divided into two Provinces, under 
perfectly istinct Governments. The two rebellions were simul- 
taneous, and so far alike that both were directed to the overthrow 
of the Imperial power of Britain; but in other respects, they were 
as distinct as the two local Governments against which they were 
immediately directed. They arose from different causes, and 
were actuated, so to speak, by different spirits. These differences 
sprang out of very marked differences in the circumstances of the 
two Provinces. The population of Upper Canada was exclu- 
sively English ; that is, composed of people speaking the English 
language, whether they were of English, Scotch, Irish, or Ame- 
rican extraction. In Upper Canada, there was no question of 
nationality or race. In Lower Canada, on the contrary, the 
great bulk of the people (nearly all of them, indeed, except in the 
cities of Quebec and Montreal, a district called the Eastern 
Townships, and a few other thinly-peopled townships where some 
English settlement had taken place) consisted of French Cana- 
dians; that is, people of French origin, speaking the French 
language, and as different in point of race or nationality from the 
small number of English colonists as are the inhabitants of Calais 
from those of Dover. Lord Durham’s ample description of the 
antagonism of races in Lower Canada, and his representation 
that this was the cause of the rebellion in that Province, have 
never been contradicted, and may be taken as settled truths. 
In Lower Canada, the whole French population (the exceptions 
were so few as to be of no importance) sympathized with the actual 
rebels; and the actual outbreaks of rebellion were only put down 
by the Imperial army, with the aid of volunteers drawn from the 
small English population of the Province, which, with exceptions 
too insignificant for notice, took part in upholding the Imperial 
power. The rebellion in Lower Canada was a civil war of races 
as well as a rebellion against the Government; and in this war 
those who were rebels in act and at heart composed the great major- 
ity of the people, so that only a small minority sided with established 
authority. The rebellion, nevertheless, was effectually crushed ; 
some of the rebels were hanged and others transported by the 
verdict of military tribunals ; for, in consequence of the tirst out- 
break, the representative constitution was suspended, and a pure 
despotism substituted for ordinary law. In Upper Canada, on the 
contrary, although the Provincial Government was very generally 
unpopular, and those who were called Reformers constituted pro- 
bably a considerable majority of the people, it was only a very 
small minority that actually rebelled, or that ever contemplated 
rebellion, against the Imperial power. The actual outbreak of a 
small portion of this small minority created a general fever of 
loyalty in Upper Canada: the rebellion was crushed by the co- 
lonists themselves without the aid of Imperial troops ; some rebels 
were hanged and some transported, and the rest were driven into 
the United States. In this Province, the rebellion was not merely 
put down, but exterminated or obliterated: the whole colony 
soon after the rebellion was remarkable for its loyalty to the em- 
pire; and there was not the least occasion for suspending the Im- 
ep constitution. In Upper Canada, moreover, after the rebel- 
ion had been put down, some of the rebels who had fled to the 
United States, together with some American “sympathizers,” 
invaded the Province; and though this invasion was easily de- 
feated, it occasioned some damage to property: whereas Lower 
Canada was not invaded from a foreign country. We beg the 
reader to bear these distinctions in mind; for the events now 
taking place in Canada have an intimate relation to them. 

In both Provinces, of course, damage was done to property by 
the warfare that took place inthem. But here arises another 
and a most important distinction. In Upper Canada, the damage 
done to property by rebellion and invasion was felt, after the 
restoration of peace, only by people who had sided with the 
Government : the others had disappeared, having either emi- 
grated or shrunk into corners where they were happy if nobody 
talked about them or observed them. Loyalists who had suffered 
by the rebellion and invasion now claimed compensation for their 
losses ; and the Parliament of Upper Canada (stil! a distinct 
Province) passed an act by which 40,000/. was awarded tu the 
sufferers. No provision, however, was made for raising the 
money. Down to this time, nobody had dreamt, or at any 
rate spoken, of compensation for rebellion losses in Lower Canada: 
the sufferers there were either actual rebels or persons belonging 
to the disaffected French majority, at that time in a state of po- 
litical slavery ; every power of Government being then in the 
hands of the English minority which had put down the rebellion 
with the aid of her Majesty’s troops, and which had not suffered, 
but inflicted, losses of property during the struggle. But now 








came an event which changed the whole aspect of things. The 
two Provinces were united under one Government, based on 
representation in Parliament. The Imperial power, moreover, 
adopted a new policy in Canada ; namely, that of deeming the 
local Parliament the only proper judge of local questions, and 
resolving to govern henceforth, as respects local matters, always 
in harmony with the representative body. It is necessary to ob- 
serve, further, that the existing laws of the two Provinces were 
not altered except by the establishment of this new constitutional 
system ; and that, of necessity, legislation in the Parliament of 
the United Province was often confined to one or other of the 
sections of the country which had been formerly Upper and 
Lower Canada. These two sections of the Province came to be 
called Canada West and Canada East, and were designated in 
provincial acts which applied to only one of them, as “ the 
portion of the Province formerly called Upper or Lower Canada.” 

Svon after the Union, the act of the Parliament of Upper Ca- 
nada for awarding 40,000/. to sufferers by the rebellion came be- 
fore the House of Assembly, and was altered so as to include losses 
not suffered by Loyalists, but inflicted by them on others; that 
is, on persons who had belonged to the rebel party, but were now 
no longer afraid to ask for compensation for losses incurred at the 
hands of the military and volunteers. This “ amendment” of 
the act was proposed by Mr. Baldwin, the leader of a party in 
Canada West which was supposed to have sympathized with the 
rebels there, and which was now in close and avowed alliance 
with the great French or rebel party in Canada East. 

This alteration by the United Parliament of an Upper Canada 
act was the finest point of a wedge which has now split the whole 
colony into two factions as hostile to each other as were the 
French and English of Lower Canada in 1837: it passed without 
much opposition at the time, because the sufferers in Canada 
West were very anxious to get their money, because in practice 
nearly the whole of the money was sure to go to Loyalists, and 
because the admission of the principle of giving compensation for 
losses inflicted by Loyalists was not then deemed as important as 
it has since proved. Still, no provision was made for raising the 
40,0007. Another important event now took place. The Bald- 
win-Lafontaine party, so called because Mr. Baldwin was the 
leader of a small Radical party in Canada West, whilst his ally, 
Mr. Lafontaine, headed the great French party in Canada East, 
obtained a majority in the Assembly. It was in truth a French 
party; the number of Canada West Members who followed 
Mr. Baldwin being only tive. This party had hitherto been 
in Opposition under Lord Sydenham’s administration vf the go- 
vernment of United Canada. His successor, Sir Charles Bagot, 
had now to determine, therefore, between resorting to the explod- 
ed system of carrying on the government with the support of a 
minority of the representative body, and forming a Provincial 
Ministry composed of the leaders of the majority. He adopted 
the latter course, and thus established what is called “ responsible 

overnment.” The result was a Lafontaine-Baldwin Ministry. 

Vhilst this Provincial Administration lasted, several attempts 
were made on behalf of the Canada-West claimants, to get the 
40,000/.; but without success. The object of the claimants was 
to make the 40,000/. a charge on the general revenue of United 
Canada; but to this the French party of Canada East, combined 
with Mr. Baldwin’s small party in Canada West, strongly ob- 
jected. Since they had a majority in the Assembly, and really 
directed the Government, as the majority in the House of Com- 
mons really directs the British Government, they were of course 
successful in their opposition to the Canada-West claimants. In the 
course of the discussions that took piace, the Government of Canada 
for the first time intimated that there were claims in Canada East 
(formerly Lower Canada) of compensation for rebellion losses. If, 
they urged, the claimants of Canada West be paid out of the 
general revenue of the Province, the claimants in Canada East 
may justly demand compensation out of the same fund. In- 
directly, or incidentally, the Government broached the question of 
compensation for losses principally inflicted by Loyalists and suffer- 
ed by rebels. The unwillingness of the English or Loyalist party 
throughout Canada to bring this question to a practical issue, 
seems to have been the reason why under the Lafontaine-Bald- 
win Ministry nothing further was done to satisfy the claims of 
the Loyalists in Canada West. Both parties were probably, as 
well they might be, afraid of the question. ‘The Loyalists or 
English could not deny the abstract justice of giving compensa- 
tion in one section of the Province, if it were given in the other, 
out of funds raised by taxation of the whole colony. The 
French party, with its small number of allies in Canada West, 
was in power, and had then no mind to provoke such a 
storm as this question has since raised. Though in power, 
they were not so strong in power as they are now. The 
Ministry formed by Sir Charles Bagot contained at least 
one member, whose known prudence and caution may have 
had some influence on his colleagues, to whom power was @ 
novelty, and who, under the strange system of rule practised in 
Canada before the rebellions, had necessarily passed their lives in 
learning to be incurable demagogues. We allude to Mr. Daly 

who was Provincial Secretary of Lower Canada under Lord 
Durham and Lord Seaton, and Secretary of the United Province 
down to the last change of Ministry in Canada under Lord 
Elgin. It may also be doubted whether either Sir Charles Bagot 
or Lord Metcalfe, who were Governors of Canada during the 
first Lafontaine Ministry, would have deemed the subject of 
compensation for rebellion losses in Lower Canada a purely local 
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question : they might not improbably have thought it as much 


an Imperial question as would be that of reversing the decisions | 
of the military courts by which rebels were hanged at Montreal. 
They could hardly have failed to perceive, that a proposal for 

compensation for rebellion losses in Lower Canada by a Ministry | 
of the French party, would probably revive the old war of races. 
It may be, therefore, that the first Lafontaine Ministry was un- 
able to moot this question practically, as the same men (with the 
exception of Mr. Daly, who quitted office on the formation of the 
present Lafontaine Ministry under Lord Elgin) have now 
mooted it. 

The first Lafontaine Ministry, however, quarrelled with Lord 
Metcalfe, and so threw themselves and their party out of power 
for nearly four years. Their successors, amongst whom was Mr. 
Daly, “appealed to the country,” and were supported by a ma- 
jority of the representative body. This Ministry, of which the 
leaders were Mr. Daly for Canada East, and Mr. Draper (now a 
judge) for Canada West, contained two or three gentlemen of 
French origin and of the highest respectability ; but as they had 
differed with Mr. Lafontaine about his quarrel with Lord Met- | 
calfe, and as Mr. Lafontaine is really the leader of the French- 
Canadian nation, they possessed no influence with the great ma- | 
jority in Canada East, of their origin; and the Daly-Draper 
Ministry was in fact English as distinguished from French. It | 
represented the great mass of those who had resisted and put | 
down rebellion in both of the former Provinces. This Ministry, | 
therefore, Lord Metcalfe being Governor-General, naturally en- | 
deavoured to provide the 40,000/. for Upper Canada losses. Lord 
Metcalfe, in whose nature it was to consider justice and sound 
policy one, concurred with them in admitting that, in abstract 
Justice, compensation for rebellion losses was equally due in both | 
sections of the Province ; and he could not fail to perceive that a 
measure of compensation for losses in Canada East, or French | 
Canada, might be promoted by a Ministry of the English or 
Loyal party, without either exasperating the loyal or reviving | 
the war of races. Under the circumstances, therefore, po- | 
licy did not forbid what justice required. The Daly-Draper | 
Ministry accordingly resolved to proceed with the rebel- 
lion claims in both sections of the Province. But they trod | 
gingerly upon ground which they knew to be like eggs in its 
lability to break under pressure. They charged the 40,000/. for | 
Upper Canada, not on the consolidated revenues of the United | 
Province, but on a special fund, (the Tavern-licence fund and the | 
Marriage-licence fund,) which, as it arose mainly from taxation of | 

eople of English origin, was paid mainly by Canada West. As | 
ar as could be, a local fund was appropriated to the local pur- 
pose. By this means, Canada East was prevented from feeling | 
itself unjustly called upon to satisfy claims due in Canada West | 
only, and arising out of the Upper Canada rebellion. The Upper | 
Canada claims were thus a disposed of. At the same time, | 
the Lower or French Canada claims were referred to a Commis- | 
sion. The motion for entertaining these claims w:- made by a | 
supporter of the Ministry, Mr. Scott, and secondea by the late | 
Dr. Dunlop, an eminent Loyalist of Canada West. The proceed- | 
ing, so managed, excited no serious dissatisfaction amongst the 
English of Canada generally, or even the Loyalists par excellence. 
The Commission thereupon appointed was only authorized to re- 
ceive claims, not to adjudicate upon them in any way. After a 
while, the Commission applied to the Executive Government for | 
instructions: it wanted to know how it was to distinguish be- 
tween claims from actual rebels and from persons who had not ac- 
tually rebelled ; and it was then instructed to receive claims from 
everybody who had not been convicted of rebellion according to | 
law. This further step, which authorized the reception at least | 
of claims from persons who had notoriously shared in the rebel- 
lion, passed without exciting any serious dissatisfaction. If the | 
Daly-Draper Ministry had lasted, and had continued to proceed | 
with the matter thus slowly and cautiously, the rebellion claims 
of Lower Canada might probably have been disposed of without 
creating much disturbance. But now there occurred another | 
change in the Government. Lord Metcalfe had gone home to 
die, and was succeeded by Lord Elgin; the Daly-Draper Minis- , 
try, knowing that it had fallen into a minority in the Assembly, 
tried a general election, and was beaten; and the Lafontaine- 
Baldwin party returned to power. The present Canadian Minis- 
try is deemed to be, and really is, notwithstanding an admixture 
of Baldwinites from Canada West, a French Ministry. The Go- 
vernment is in the hands of the old French or rebel party. This 
Ministry is unchecked, apparently, by the Governor-General, who 
seems to have thought the question of compensation for rebellion 
losses a purely local matter, in which the Imperial Government | 
has noconcern: it therefore brings a bill into the House of Assem- 
bly, by which, if it should become law, compensation will be given 
to all who were not formally convicted of treason, and the amount 
of compensation will be a charge on the general consolidated re- 
venues of the Province. It happens that the general revenue of 
Canada, being chiefly raised by duties of import, is paid by the | 
consumers of imported commodities. These are principally the 
English, as distinguished from the French inhabitants of the co- 
lony ; which last, speaking generally, make their own clothes, 
sugar, and tobacco, and drink but little tea or wine. Thus the | 
— or loyal colonists feel that they will have to pay princi- 
pally for compensation to people who were for the most part either | 
actual rebels though not convicted, or rebels at heart, in 1837 and | 
1838. The two facts which have inflamed the English population | 
of United Canada into a sort of madness are—first, that compen- 


| seems to have been the cause of all the mise 
/ more about the effects by the next mail, and probably by many a 


sation to rebels who are of French origin is proposed by a Go- 
vernment of the French and once rebel party; and secondly 
that the intended compensation is to come mainly out of the 
pockets of the English and once anti-rebel population. There 
may be something too in the rough manner and crowing tone 
which the present Ministry of former demagogues has exhibited 
towards its opponents whilst urging on the measure by means of 


_ its large majority in the Assembly. 


The question of giving compensation to rebels, like that of an 


| amnesty after rebellion, is one of the nicest in the whole field of 


politics, and one that requires the most delicate handling in prac- 
tice. It is surely a question also, when it occurs ina colony, in 
which the Imperial Government has much concern, and ought to 
have the most influential voice: like the question of peace or war, 
it belongs as matter of right exclusively to the empire: jt is 
eminently one of the few questions that can arise in a colony 


| which are xot left to the colonists by the strictest adoption of the 


principle of “responsible government for colonies.” Lord Elgin 
appears to have treated it as a mere local question, leaving it to 
be handled by the local Administration as they pleased. They 
have handled it rashly and roughly and clumsily. Bad manage. 
ment of a subject which required the best — management 

ief. We shall learn 


mail yet to come. 


AFTER MIDNIGHT, DAWN, 

Tue state of the Continent defies the most far-seeing politician 
to guess at the upshot. Scarcely a single state shows anything 
like a determined or defined purpose ; but, from Schleswig to 
Naples, the whole is movement without plan. You can almost as 
little define the boundaries or political essence of each state itself 
as its intent : you cannot say what is to bear the title of “ Ger- 
many,” almost as little what is “‘ Austria,” what “ Naples,” or 
even “Italy.” Armies, there are, here and there, fighting for 
victory—and little else that is fixed or certain. The want of a 
clue to solve the gigantic European riddle appears to lie in the 
universal want of any great interest of a national or even of a 
factious kind. Classitication is unsettled. Nations have so slight 
a nationality, that there is no single will, no desire, no purpose, 
which can be predicated of the whole. You cannot define “ Italy,” 
its purpose or its desire ; but you may ascribe to that “ geo- 
graphical expression” every variety of sentiment and political 
combination. “Germany ” has no unity, even of design. Nor 
can national feeling be aroused with any success. The Italians 
falter in the war of independence ; the advocates of German 
unity are divided; France has a new fashion of policy every 
month. 

This dispersion of interests arises in great part from the pro- 
gress of civilization. With more peaceful laws and manners, the 
great bond of union, instant and common danger, has lost its 
force, and men are more individualized. Such a state, however, 
cannot be a final one, because it is not a safe one. We see how the 
nations are distracted and paralyzed for want of a common pur- 
pose, insomuch that their relations are getting from bad to worse, 
and the ultimate solution of the trouble may perhaps be sug- 
gested by some common calamity. A Russian invasion, for in- 
stance, would unite Germany. Until civilization, much further 
developed, has found out some higher and better form of common 
interest to concentrate the energies of peoples upon a common 

urpose, it must be sought in a common danger, a common ca- 
amity. The worst then will but harbinger better times. 

Were they indeed able and earnest enough, the leading states- 
men of Europe might anticipate this inevitable calamity, and 
thus supersede the necessity of it. The talk of a congress of 
states has again revived; and undoubtedly a congress might af- 
ford the legitimate opportunity. But disappointment has too 
often physicked expectation, to leave much hope that such an as- 
semblage will really gather itself until it is forced by the actual 
presence of calamity. A war there must be, or a congress; and 
it would manifestly be best to bring the maturer councils of Eu- 
rope together, in order that they may compare notes, eliminate 
the possible from the impossible, and set Europe once more going, 
by a general sanction, under the new order. But the same de- 
fect of real care or zeal, which enervates the nations, also freezes 
their statesmen ; and we fear that there will be no congress until 
the one to settle the future peace—not one to prevent war. But 
calm follows the storm, as surely as there shall be sun after this 
dark March. The career of the world in its stayless orbit awaits 
not the will and fancy of statesmen. 








INCONSISTENT VERDICTS. 

Our great contemporary, who likes to deal trenchantly with the 
subjects of a day as they float by on the surface of the stream of 
time, contrasts the verdicts in two recent cases at Lewes Assizes, 
with an intimation that the conclusions of the Juries ought to 
have been reversed. Pearson, tried for the murder of Newman, 
Miss Moore’s cook, at Hastings, was acquitted ; while Hannah 
Sandles, tried for the murder of her own infant child, at Chayley, 
was convicted ; and the critic appears to hold that each verdict 
was against the evidence. 

In the case of Pearson, the inculpatory evidence was purely 
circumstantial, and consisted mainly of such facts as these. The 
man had been groom in Miss Moore’s household, and had been 
discharged a month before the murder; he had been seen in the 


| neighbourhood of the house on the day of the murder; later on 
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the same day he asked, at two places, for water, and drank it 
with evident signs of agitation; a pocket-handkerchief re- 
cognized as his was found in a copse, the footmarks near the 
spot corresponding with footmarks in Miss Moore’s garden, and 
both with the size of the prisoner's shoes. Now, two peculiar 
characteristics mark all circumstantial evidence. ‘ In the first 
place, the so-called “ links in the chain of evidence” stand apart, 

ected by a 
aot he wary Ging e proved becomes confounded with the 
roof. In the next place, from this peculiar nature of the evidence, 
it is well suited to o worked up into a narrative that may in it- 
self be imaginary. It is therefore at once dramatically effective 


and logically defective; highly enticing to the belief, and highly | 


delusive. A playwright for the Adelphi might take all the in- 
cidents disclosed at the trial of Pearson, and dovetail them into 
a variety of plots, in which the real criminal should vary as 
often. But suspicion had fastened on Pearson, and it was as 
easy to make him out guilty as it was to prove the guilt of Henry 
Woodville in Mrs. Opie’s tale of that name. Pearson may be 
guilty: no mind can reject the strongest suspicion of his guilt, 
until the crime shall have been brought home to him or some 
one else by positive proof; but that has not yet been done. Mean- 
while, with “the march of intellect” juries are learning to dis- 
trust the effective and defective evidence called circumstantial, 
and hesitate to base an irrevocable sentence on evidence that 
may afterwards be gainsaid. 

A strong distinction between the two cases seems to have been 


overlooked. Although a temporary connexion had existed be- 


tween Pearson and the murdered woman, in the fact that they | 


were fellow-servants, he was not accountable for her keeping. 
On the other hand, the mother was accountable for the safe cus- 
tody of her child; and when it was found at the bottom of a well, 
after she had expressed a desire for its death, the inference is, at 
least, that she had not guarded it from mortal injury. In Pear- 
son’s case, the guilt was only to be got at by a presumptive com- 
plement to the evidence; in Sandles’s case it was the innocence 
that was to be so presumed. 

The 7imes would infer that the woman was insane: but that 
also would be a sheer presumption. If indeed it is argued that 
all criminals are temporarily in a state of mind not sane, but 
morbid and misleading, much might be said for the position : but 
that palliation would apply equally to the murderer of Newman. 

Nevertheless, although the verdicts are in some sort to be re- 
conciled on broad grounds, it is not to be denied that juries do re- 
peatedly deliver verdicts which are utterly inconsistent with each 
other. Yet it is of comparatively little use to pursue with criti- 
cism particular juries, who do but reflect the feelings of the day. 
If they are uncertain, it is because opinion on the treatment of 
criminals is unsettled. The rules of evidence in our courts are 
uncertain; the discipline proper for criminals is a matter of the 
keenest controversy ; opinion is manifestly in a transition state ; 
and juries vacillate and faulter in handing over a wretched culprit 
from one uncertainty to another. It is in the revision of our legal 
system, especially in its criminal part, that more sagacious and 
consistent verdicts are to be sought. Something, no doubt, is 
wrong; but the verdicts are rather a symptom than the body of 
the wrong. 

THE PEERAGE AND ITS CORNS. 

Ir is a remarkable fact, that every corn-cutter of any eminence 
who appears above the horizon can display testimonials from a 
number of Peers and other persons of distinction. Mr. Eisen- 
berg has long been celebrated for parading a lengthened list of 
lordly names; he was elected King of the Corn-cutters by a sort 
of universal suffrage of the aristocracy : Mr. Levi also appears 
with a goodly and right honourable retinue. The landed gentry 

ows corn in two senses, the noble toe rivalling the plain of 
‘eres. The testimonials are sometimes amusing, and might fur- 
nish a clinical lecture on syntax. 

“ T certify that Mr. Levi has completely cured my corns. CLEVELAND.” 

“ I consider that Mr. Levi is a very clever operator for corns; as he has ex- 
tracted several very painful for me this morning, without the smallest pain. 

“ LEEDS. 

“ T certify that Mr. Levi extracted the corns which were in my feet without 
giving me any pain. Jousn G. ARMAGH.” 

“ Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with perfect facility and success. 

* LANSDOWNE.” 

“I certify that Mr. Levi has extracted corns from my feet without the least 


pain. Marcu.” 
“ Lord Sidney certifies that Mr. Levi has extracted a corn from his foot with 
great skill and without pain. Sipyey.” 


“TI certify that Mr. Levi eradicated several corns and a very troublesome 
bunion for me twelve months since; from all which I continue to be eutirely free 
and without pain. C. M. Burret.” 

Cleveland is as concise as Cesar. Leeds insinuates a sound 
reason for the imputed cleverness in the conjuring conjunction of 
the painful with the painless. The Archbishop is scholastically 
particular in his tense. The signature of the Earl—“ March” 
—is an appropriate sequel to the restoration of his feet. Lord 
Sidney seems to certify that Mr. Levi suffered no pain in the 
operation ; Sir Charles Burrell, that he is quite free from those 
corns and that bunion which were extracted several months ago. 

But the notable lesson to be drawn from these standing adver- 


tisements is that corns are a prevailing infliction with all classes, | 


and especially with our Peers. Those “pillars of the state” are 
all damaged at the base. It is a corned aristocracy. Now 
wherefore’? For what all-sufficient reason do our patrician classes 
consent to be marked by a never-failing callosity, like so many 


pent of the main fact inferred ; so | 


| camels—to bear that badge of deterioration and bondage? Be- 
cause noble lords and honourable gentlemen consent to wear a 
kind of boot or shoe made to an arbitrary mould, at the fancy of 
boot and shoe maker, and not one moulded according to the foot 
of human nature. 

“ Oh!” you cry, “ my boots, I assure you, are not tight. I have 
outgrown that absurdity.” True, my dear sir, your foot having 
been squeezed in your youth and prime, your stiffened cartilages 
slowly relax as you broaden into a “square-toes”: the mischief 
| was half done, once for all, when you placed yourself, like a Chi- 
nese girl, at the mercy of your bootmaker. Besides, mere loose- 
ness or tightness is not the = in the extreme measure your 
boot may be long enough and wide enough, and yet not conform 
at the outer curve of its front to the natural curve described by 
the end of your toes. It is not only length and width, but shape 
which determines the proper ease of a shoe. The cause of corns 
is the rubbing of the skin against the leather: that is mostly 
brought about, in boots that do not positively squeeze them up- 
wards, by the retractation of the toes ; and that again is produced 
by any unfitness of form which presses the toes out of place or 
makes them shrink, as they often will do without actual com- 
pression. It was said of the late Mr. Haydon, that he used to 
| stamp his naked foot upon a board, draw boldly round it with a 

= of chalk, and hand the outline as a design for the sole of his 

oot. That were a caricature of common sense, as probably the 

| tale is a caricature of the fact. But, no doubt, the naked foot, 
unconstrained, should furnish the model for the boot. The boot- 

| maker cannot improve upon nature. If he tries he will make you 

limp for it. And does not our aristocracy proclaim his handiworks 

| in these thanksgivings to the corn-cutter’? The corn-cutter is 
the complement to the bootmaker, as the vulture is to the army. 

Ease is all very well, but you want grace to boot : witness the 
sacrifice of toe which has been made by his Grace of Cleveland— 
or the venerable President of the Council. But it was bootmaker’s 
grace—a hoof not cloven, in lieu of a foot. The eye must be as 
much warped and crippled as the foot when it accepts that 
kind of black pedal as a graceful version of the extremities which 
complete an Apollo Belvidere or a Venus de Medicis. 

True grace and cornless ease are not incompatible, but almost 
indivisible. A boot or shoe should be a generalized version of the 
natural foot—a diagram of its general forms, details submerged. 
Now a diagram outline of the foot of the Venus or Apollo is as 
graceful an object as the most perfect Hoby—more graceful. 
And the gait of an Apollo or a Venus is only seen when the tread 
is made by an unwarped, uncontracted, uncorned foot. But then, 
to achieve such a model of perfection, bootmaking awaits its 
Leonardo da Vinci; for the bootmaker ought to be a true artist. 
Fashion strives for grace in mechanical forms, or for agacerie in 
forms outré; art renews the grace of unspoiled nature. All ar- 
ticles of costume should be disposed in forms beautiful in them- 
selves and suitable to the texture of the material, or in forms 
suitable to cover the natural form enclosed. But to design such 
forms, the maker of costume—the bootmaker, or the tailor—should 
be an anatomist learned in the shape and play of the form to be 
clothed, and capable of conceiving the graceful expression of that 
form generalized. In other words, our bootmakers and tailors— 
at least those who “ set the fashions”—should study under artists 
| and be artists themselves. Our aristocracy might then rejoice in 

a finer outward grace, and might be relieved of their badge of 
deterioration without the help of Eisenberg or Levi; officers at 
present as indispensable to the proceedings of the noble Peers and 
honourable Members as Black Rod or Sergeant at Arms. 
However, we are decidedly advancing. Peruques have gone 
out of use; hoops have disappeared; “ fronts” have vanished— 
our matrons consenting to look more engaging in the grey hair 
which lends so gentle a grace to declining years; stays are losing 
| that veneration which once exalted them into a social institution ; 
and as even Austria has learned to grow constitutional, our pa- 
tricians may one day learn to know grace from deformity, and 
consent to relinquish corns as an article of dress. 


The polyglot Roman correspondent of the Daily News announces the death 
of the celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti; who departed this life on the 16th instant, 
aged nearly eighty. “A native of Bologna, he was schooled in the University of 
that town, which even at that period still could claim its time-honoured predicate 
of ‘Bononia docet,—a boast long since brought low, principally by the 
Gregorian line of policy. A zealous anxiety to confer spiritual assistance 
on the various foreign soldiers, who in the stirring times of Bonaparte 
filled the hospitals of the city, first led the Reverend Joseph Mezzofanti, then 

| chaplain to these institutions, to the study of modern languages. He soon dis- 
covered, that, by some peculiar mental adaptation, the acquirement of any given 
dialect was to him the most quick and facile undertaking imaginable; and, about 
the time when Lord Byron made his acquaintance, he could fluently converse in 
every European idiom. Since then, he became master of all the Oriental forms 
of speech ; and as the science of languages becomes, in fact, facilitated rather than 
impeded by the accumulation of varied resources, there was scarcely a spoken 
jargon, from the Himmalaya mountains to the Andes, of which Mezaofanti 
had not made the comparative anatomy. Personally he was most affable, and 
generally beloved in Rome. As proof of which, even Radical journals aunounce his 
death with a broad mourning border. He took no part in the oppressive politics 
of the system which after the insurrection of the Leentiens in 1831, sought to 
crush all freedom in these states by the aid and terror of Austrian bayonets. The 
loss of a couple of dozen Cardinals of the prevalent sort would give the Komans 
no concern. They sincerely sorrow over the grave of Mezzofanti.” 

Louis Napoleon looks a good deal higher than to four pot Presidency, or any 
Presidency of a Republican nature. He is sworn to the Republic, but that means 
as long as a Republic is possible. It cannot be so long. All those who attended 
| his grand receptions wore uniforms—that is, court dresses; and no one called him 
| anything but “ Monseigneur !"—Paris Correspondent of the Times. 

\ 
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BOOKS. 


DE. GILES'S LIFE OF ALFRED.* 

ArHouGH there are extant a contemporary biography of Alfred, his 
own works, and more than all his last will, yet in popular opinion, and 
till Jately in historical literature, the Monarch himself was rather rated 
with such mythological founders of nations as Cadmus, Romulus, and 
Woden, than with great historical persons like Charlemagne or William 
the Conqueror. The stern Johnson could sing of “ Alfred's golden reign,” 
and the sceptical and cautious Hume breaks out into an unwonted 
panegyric on the great King who seemed to realize the idea of a “ sage ” 
or wise man, and whose want was the existence of critical contemporary 
observers, that posterity might have been able to discern some of those 
blemishes from which “tas a man” he could not have been entirely 
exempt. Had the philosophical historian lived to our day, his wish 
might have been gratified without a critical observer of the ninth century ; 
for some critics of the nineteenth have attributed the gap in a disastrous 
period of the Monarch’s history to a sudden defeat through the de- 
sertion of his subjects, caused by the private vices and public tyranny of 
his earlier years. 

This view, which originated with Sharon Turner, may be blown aside. 
The closer and more painstaking inquiries into Anglo-Saxon literature 
and the old chroniclers, which laudably distinguish the present age, 
have tended to dissipate some of the halo that national tradition had thrown 
around Alfred's name, but in reality to place his glory on the surer footing 
of truth. The golden bracelets safely suspended in the highways—the 
minstrel visit to the Danish camp—the institution of trial by jury—the 
geographical arrangement of England into shires, and some other Anglo- 
Saxon institutions deeply seated in the constitution of the Germanic tribes 
—may be given up without in any degree diminishing the glory of Al- 
fred the Great. Although the extinction of the Heptarcby is generally 
dated from the time of Egbert, circa 827, yet Alfred was the first Mon- 
arch who really possessed supreme authority over the whole country ; and 
in this light he may be truly said to have founded the English monarchy. 
He did more, however, than found a kingdom; he regenerated a people. 
Till Alfred’s century, the Saxons in England formed a series of petty prin- 
cipalities, continually at war with each other, and latterly harassed by 
the Danes. The forms of their institutions might survive, but they 
were rather as carcasses than as living bodies, if indeed much 
more than the memory of them remained. Alfred ascended the 
throne when the strength of his dominions was reduced by a series 
of bloody battles with the Danish invaders, who had established them- 
selves in the North and the East; nor was it till after long struggles that 
he succeeded in repelling or subduing the Northmen. With the in- 
stinctive eye of genius he saw the true defence of England consisted in a 
fleet, and he is entitled to the praise of being the founder of her navy. 
As soon as victory enabled him to establish peace, he not only restored 
order to the country, but reinstated and consolidated its institutions. A 
creator of laws he was not, nor did he profess to be; but he is entitled 
to the same kind of credit as Justinian, with this important distinction, 
that Alfred had to collect and arrange for himself. It was said of Au- 
gustus, “ He found Rome brick, he left it marble”: allowing for the dif- 
ference of his means and the barbarity of his times, similar praise is the 
meed of Alfred. His encouragement of learning and learned men may 
challenge competition with that of any other patron; but as in law so in 
literature, the King had to labour with bis own hands. His extant works, 
indeed, are only translations, though free ones; but he may without 
exaggeration be named as the “ fons et principium” of that long course 
of lettered glory which has attended his people. The fine and useful arts 
were equally an object of his care: he collected around him from all quar- 
ters workmen skilful in such arts as the age possessed, the highest of 
which were building and jewellery. The art of war had sunk to the 
lowest ebb, and, as practised in his age, was little more than brute force 
assisted by surprises: but when, towards the close of his reign, Hastings 
the Dane invaded England, and, with a tactic beyond his age, pitched one 
camp at Romney and another at Minster in the Isle of Sheppy, 80 
as to be favourably situated for plundering excursions, to command 
an extent of country within his lines as it were, and to secure 
a base of operations and a retreat, Alfred met him by strategy 
superior to his own; for it operated of itself as effectually as a 
modern movement. Penetrating and taking up a strong position be- 
tween both camps, he crippled their plundering excursions, and com- 
pelled them to fight or break up. Chiefiains of a far inferior character 
to Alfred have maintained order and done justice during their lives ; to 
administer the law in person was a general custom in Oriental as it 
always is in barbarian communities ; but Alfred may seem to have cs- 
tablished the custom in England, which practically existed till the time 
of John, of the King in his own person, or by some immediate deputy, 
administering justice in his own court ; as we still have the theory in the 
Court of King’s Bench. 

“ The King’s courts, in those times, were more properly so called than at pre- 
sent. ‘Ihe Sovereign himself, like the Eastern Caliphs, often administered justice 
in ereon : Alfred certainly did so; and Asser accords to his praise, that he strove, 
in his own judgments, to hold the scales of justice even between all his subjects, 
whether noble or ignoble. At the courts held by his earls and prefects, the most 
unbecoming quarrels often arose: the suitors seldom acqui in the sentence 
which those officers pronounced; and sought with the greatest eagerness to carry 
their causes before the King himself. ‘If any one,’ continues Asser, ‘ was con- 
scious of injustice on his side in the suit, though by law and agreement he was 
compelled, however reluctant, to go before the King, yet with his own good will 
he never would consent to go. For he knew that in the King’s presence no part 
of his wrong would be hidden: and no wonder, for the King was a most acute 
investigator in passing sentence, as he was in all other things. He inquired into 
almost all the judgments which were given in his own absence, throughout all 
his dominions, whether they were just or unjust.” 

* The Life and Times of Alfred the Great. By the Rev. J. A. Giles, D.C.L., Author 
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“His love of knowledge passed beyond the merely useful: he is said to 
have sent an embassy or pilgrimage to India. His reputation among his 
contemporaries was almost as great as that which has attended his name 
through succeeding times. “ Daily embassies,” says Asser, were sent to 
him by foreign nations “ from the Tyrrhenian sea to the farthest end of 
Ireland ”; and his biographer also speaks of “ letters” which he had seen 
and read, “accompanied by presents from the Patriarch of Jerusalem,” 
The true character of Alfred, however, is shown in results. Talk as we 
will about the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons, they were an unruly and 
unlucky race. Throughout the four centuries and upwards that inter- 
vened between the arrival of Hengist and Horsa (if such chieftains ever 
lived) until “ Alfred's golden reign,” England was distracted by the wars 
and anarchies of numerous principalities, accompanied by the violence 
and crimes of barbarism. From Alfred’s death to the Conquest, (900— 
1066,) foreign invasion, and the vices of corruption and decay, were 
added to the ruder offences; and the Norman conquest came to override 
the country, changing its property, and endeavouring but in vain to sub- 
vert its institutions. The order which Alfred had established from the 
Teutonic chaos, and more than that, the impression of his character on 
the minds of men, was sufficient to resist internal decadence and external 
force. The Saxons, and the Normans as soon as they had become settled 
enough to be oppressed, fixed their affections upon the great Anglo-Saxon 
King, and made his institutions the object of their aspiration. Sometimes 
they were false in their facts, sometimes uncritical in their panegyrics ; 
but perhaps they had a truer perception of the qualities which fashion 
peoples and found states than the critics who are keen in detecting flaws 
but let the spirit of the whole escape them. 

The Life and Times of Alfred the Great is composed upon the 
plan which characterized two former works of Dr. Giles—that of pre- 
senting original authorities in their own words. In the present case 
some modification has taken place, owing to the greatness of the subjects, 
and perhaps the paucity of materials. In important or disputed matters 
the biographer brings together the views of the principal modern authors 
who have written upon Alfred ; and, besides entering rather more fully 
into commentary himself, Dr. Giles gives a summary of the Saxon history 
in England previous to the reign of his hero. From the paucity of ori- 
ginal materials, and the want of historical vigour in the author's mind, 
the book may not have so much literary value or attraction as either of 
the previous works of Dr. Giles ; but it is a useful volume, as collecting 
into one view all the facts that are known respecting the life of Alfred, ex- 
hibiting the various opinions upon disputed points, and containing a very 
fair and sensible summing-up by the biographer. It also impressively 
suggests to the reader, the terrible condition to which society must have 
been reduced in Anglo-Saxon times. The author’s long familiarity with 
our old chroniclers and other writers, gives him an easy knowledge of his 
general subject, which no sudden effort could attain. It will be found 
pervading the volume, especially on questions of disputed locality. With 
a little more strength and vivacity of style, Dr. Giles could undertake a 
book that might be made curious and interesting—the Topography of 
English History. Here is a brief outline of a part of the Heptarchy. 

“The Saxon Heptarchy, as the seven kingdoms at this time existing in Eng- 
land are c ly d inated, never showed signs of durability: nor were their 
chiefs ever possessed of an equal share of power. It is probable, that jealousy 
of each other contributed much to prolong their separate existence, until the 
time of Egbert, a period of nearly three hundred years. Another cause which 
served to produce the same effect may be found in the scanty population which 
was at that time spread over the country, and probably also in the natural bar- 
riers, inlets of the sea, ridges of chalk downs, woods, heaths, and morasses, which 
separated the different states. Thus, the Western frontier of Kent was pro- 
tected by the dense wood of Anderida, coeval with the Roman dominion, from 
the South Saxons, who, occupying the cultivated parts of Sussex close upon the 
South coast, were in their turn separated by the Southampton water, and other 
inlets of the sea near Portsmouth, from being easily invaded by the inhabitants 
of Wessex. In a similar manuer the East Anglians, occupying the modern 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, and protected on their right by the Wash with 
its mighty inundations, and on the left by the estuary of the Thames, were 
secure froin most of the discords which arose between the other states, and seemed 
almost to form another island by themselves. Again, the powerful Northern 
kingdom of Northumbria, safe from an enemy in its rear, because there was at 
that time no people beyond it whose power the Northumbrian monarchs could 
fear, was exposed to hostility on the South and South-west by the proximity of 
the native Britons, and the powerful Saxon kingdom of Mercia, which, occupyin 
the centre of the island, in the very middle of the other kindred states, was at 
times liable to come into contact with each of them, and seldom, in fact, enjoyed 
a long interval of tranquillity.” 

It may be a hint to law reformers to remark, that though Alfred him- 
self must have been in advance of his people in many of their ideas, he 
made no attempt to change laws that depended upon manuers, but left 
them untouched, at least by legislative action. The following passage 
presents a view of some of Alfred's legislative predecessors, as well as 
of himself. 

“The remains of Anglo-Saxon legislation earlier than the time of Alfred are 
few and imperfect. Ninety short sentences contain all that has been preserved of 
the laws of Ethelbert, King of Kent; sixteen sentences contain the Dooms of 
his successors Lothaire and Edric; and twenty sentences comprise all the laws 
that have survived of Withred, another King of the same province. The subjects 
to which these ordinances apply are a few of the most obvious injuries that occur 
in a simple state of society. It is remarkable that almost every crime, from mur- 
der to the smallest petty larceny, had its value, and might be compensated by the 
age of a sum of money. Another celebrated legislator was lua, King of the 
Vest Saxons; and a few pages of his laws also have been preserved. It must not, 
however, be omitted, that the laws of Ina have come down to us not in a separate 
and independent form, but appended to those of Alfred; to whose care in collecti 
and preserving the ancient jurisprudence of his country we are indebted for all 
that we now know of the subject. 

“ As the West Saxons owed their principal code of laws to Ina, so was Offa, the 
legislator of the Mercians: but bis laws have not been preserved; and if in 
later times Alfred published a separate collection for the use of Mercia 
with the laws of Offa unnexed, as those of Ina were attached to the 
laws of Wessex, that collection also has either perished, or has not yet been 
discovered. It might be expected that the laws of a people emerging, under the 
auspices of the Church, from barbarism, would be —a tinged with the opi- 
nions of the clerks who compiled them. In fact, the whole of these legislative 
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codes are based upon the authority of the Scriptures and of the Church. The 
first ordinance of Ethelbert enacts that the abstraction of any property belonging 
to God or to the Church shall be compensated for by twelve times its value. 

“ The laws of Alfred plead the authority of the a Council held in Jeru- 
salem, and of the constitutions which the Church ad gradually collected since 


i f the Apostles. : 
me Wherefore, 1 Alfred King,’ continues the code to which we refer, ‘ gathered 


these together, and commanded many of those to be written which our forefathers 
held, those which to me seemed good; and many of those which seemed to me not 
good I rejected by the counsel of my “ Witan,” (Parliament,) and in otherwise 
commanded them to be holden; for I durst not venture to set down in writing 
much of my own, for it was unknown to me what of it would please those who 
should come after us. But those things which I met with, either of the days of 
Ina my kinsman, or of Offa King of the Mercians, or of Ethelbert, who first among 
the English race received baptism, those which seemed to me the rightest, those 
I have here gathered together, and rejected the others. I then, Alfred King of 
the West Saxons, showed these to all ny Witan, and they then said that it seemed 
good to them all to be holden” : ; as 

“ The nature of all the laws in Alfred's code is peculiar and striking to our 
present notions. The principle of compensation for offences, of values attached to 
different ranks, and of taking sanctuary in the church until the compensation 
could be assessed, engendered a complicated system, which ramified into almost 
as many precedents as there were cases. An instance or two of these laws will 
set this in a stronger light. ( 

“ If any one, for whatever crime, flee to any of the minster-hams, &c., let him 
have three days to protect himself, unless he be willing to come to terms. If 
during this space any one harm him by blow or by bond, or wound him, let him 
make compeusation, &c. for each of these according to regular usage, &c. &c., and 
to the brotherhood 120 shillings as compensation for the church-frith (breach of 
church privilege,) &c. 

“ «If a man be born dumb or deaf, so that he cannot acknowledge or confess his 
offences, let his father make compensation for his misdeeds. 

“¢]f a man, kinless of paternal relatives, fight and slay a man, then, if he have 
maternal relatives, let them pay a third of the “ wer,” (fine or compensation- 
money,) his guild-brethren another third, and for a third let him flee. If he have 
no maternal relatives, let his guild-brethren pay half, and for the other half let 
him flee.’ 

“ The law concerning ‘ boc-lands’ (No. 41) seems to show that a species of 
entail existed as early as the days of Alfred. 

“The man who has boc-land, i. e. land held by deeds or writings, ‘ and which 
his kindred left him, we ordain that he must not give it from his kinsfolk: if 
there be writing or witness that it was forbidden by those men who at first ac- 
quired it, and by those who gave it to him, that he should do so; and ther let 
that be declared in the presence of the King and of the Bishop before his kins- 


men.’ 
“The laws of Ina, adopted by Alfred for his own, are of the same general 


character: the following examples may suftice. 

“ «Let a child, within thirty days, be baptized. If it be not so, let him make 
compensation with thirty shillings: but if it die without baptism, let him make 
compensation for it with all that he has.’ 

“If any one be guilty of death, and he fice to a church, let him have his life, 
and make compensation as the law may direct him. If any one put his hide in 
peril, and flee to a church, let the scourging be forgiven him.’ 

“ «If any one steal, so that his wife and his children know it not, let him pay 
60 shillings as compensation: but if he steal with the knowledge of all his house- 
hold, let them all go into slavery. A boy of ten years may be privy to a theft.’” 

An appendix of various illustrative documents is added to the Life: 
it consists of Alfred's will, a description of his jewel found at Athelney 
many years ago, some of his correspondence, and the proverbs attributed 
to him. The documents are printed in the original, with translations. 


There is also a good index. 


CURZON'S VISITS TO MONASTERIES,” 

Mr. Curzon is a bibliographer of the choicest class, who directs his at- 
tention to unique manuscripts, venerable for their antiquity, their 
illuminations, or the peculiarity of their letters, as well as to scarce books. 
Not content with perusing the catalogues of booksellers or ransacking the 
stalls of towns, be became his own “ traveller”; compassing land and 
sea to enrich his collection, and occasionally practising upon the monks of 
the East those convivial arts by which “ commercial gentlemen ” at home 
contrive to procure an order or the settlement of an account. The dates 
in his volume indicate that he spent upwards of five years in Egypt, 
Palestine, Turkey, and Greece, in search of literary treasures ; and he 
appears to have formed a collection both rich and rare. But read the 
moral of bibliography, in the origin of the volume. “1 was staying by 
myself,” says the author in his preface, “in an old country-house belong- 
ing to my family, but not often inhabited by them ; and, having no- 
thing to do in the evening, I looked about for some occupation to amuse 
the passing hours.” The collection he had gathered together with so 
much trouble and cost was around him; and, vanity of vanities! “ what 
had the owner thereof, but the sight of it with his eyes?” He took them 
from their shelves; he “turned over their wide vellum leaves, and ad- 
mired the antiquity of one, and the gold and azure which gleamed 
upon the pages of another”; though the inside furnished no charm 
to while away the time. But “the sight of these books,” continues 
Mr. Curzon, “brought before my mind many scenes and recollec- 
tions of the countries from which they came ; and I said to myself, I 
know what I will do—I will write down some account of the most cu- 
rious of these manuscripts, and the places in which they were found, as 
well as some of the adventures which I encountered in the pursuit of my 
venerable game”: hence in course of time, and by the desire of friends, 
arose the sightly volume before us. 

The Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant is a remarkable in- 
stance of the utility of a pursuit to a traveller. With the exception of 
Albania, the countries Mr. Curzon visited have been described till words 
are wanting to vary the expression of triteness; yet the pursuit of our 
traveller imparts freshness to exhausted lands, and produces unexpected 
novelty, variety, and information. Mr. Curzon’s object led him out 
of the beaten track to monasteries in the rarely travelled deserts of 
Egypt, to the mountains of Albania, the solitude of Mount Athos; 
and these visits were the cause of adventures by the way, and gave 
- of the people in their unsophisticated state, that would not be 
ound in roads frequented by tourists. The purpose of these visits, too, 
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was beyond those of the “mob of gentlemen” who go to a monastery 
to take their ease in their inn, or to say that they have been there. 
The library was a point of attraction; though sometimes even to enter it, 
still more to carry off its treasures, involved negociations and much 
friendly communication with the monks, and often a sojourn in the mo- 
nastery. These various points of peculiarity, though furnishing new 
matter, would not of themselves suffice to make an interesting book; as 
we saw in the case of the German Tischendorff’s travels in search of a 
better text of the New Testament.f But Mr. Curzon has other qualifi- 
cations. He has studied bibliography in a liberal spirit, and extended his 
inquiries into its collateral arts, as well as into painting and architecture ; 
he is acquainted with the ages which produced manuscripts, and with the 
history of the monks and monasteries whither he went to seek them. It 
follows that in the Visits to the Monasteries there is much matter par- 
taking of the essence of knowledge, as well as description and adventure. 
After all, means and materials are not of much use in forming an agree- 
able book to those who cannot use them: but Mr. Curzon can. He has 
a vivacious mind and a pleasant style, where the suavity of the Oriental 
is engrafted upon the freedom and frankness of the European gentleman. 
He is also well fitted for a traveller; possessing the quiet resolution and 
endurance or “bottom” which characterize the British aristocracy, with 
their adaptability to circumstances and their generally unaffected manners. 

The traveller’s first excursion was in the desert region lying towards 
the North-west of Cairo, memorable in the early ages for the devotion and 
the dirt of its ascetics. There are several Coptic monasteries still exist- 
ing in the district of the Natron lakes; and at one of them Mr. Curzon 
had to begin the traveller’s arts—not to strike a bargain, but in order 
to get access to the goods ; the Abbot denying the existence of his secret 
ware-room, 

“The old blind Abbot had solemnly declared that there were no other books 
in the monastery besides those which I had seen: but I had been told, by a 
French gentleman at Cairo, that there were many ancient manuscripts in the 
monks’ oil-cellar; and it was in pursuit of these and the Coptic dictionary that I 
had undertaken the journey to the Natron lakes. The abbot positively denied 
the existence of these books, and we retired from the library to my room with the 
Coptic manuscripts which they had ceded to me without difficulty; and which, 
according to the dates contained in them, and from their general appearance, 
may claim to be considered among the oldest manuscripts in existence—more 
ancient wy than many of the Syriac MSS. which I am about to describe. 

“ The Abbot, his companion, and myself, sat down together. I produced a bottle 
of rosoglio from my stores, to which I knew that all Oriental monks were partial; 
for though they do not, I believe, drink wine, because an excess in its indulgence 
is forbidden by Scripture, yet ardent spirits not having been invented in those 
times, there is nothing said about them in the Bible; and at Mount Sinai and all 
the other spots of sacred pilgrimage the monks comfort themselves with a little 
glass or rather a small coffee-cup of arrack or raw spirits, when nothing better of 
its kind is to be procurred. Next to the golden key, which masters so many 
locks, there is no better opener of the heart than a sufficiency of strong drink,— 
not too much, but exactly the proper quantity judiciously exhibited (to use a 
chemical term in the land of Al Chémé, where alchemy and chemistry first had 
their origin). I have always found it to be invincible; and now we sat sipping 
our cups of the sweet pink rosoglio, and firing little compliments at each other, 
and talking pleasantly over our bottle till some time passed away, and the face 
of the blind Abbot waxed bland and confiding; and he had that expression on his 
countenance which men wear when they are pleased with themselves and bear 
good-will towards mankind in general. I had, by the by, a great advantage over 
the good Abbot, as I could see the workings of his features and he could not see 
mine, or note my eagerness about the oil-cellar, on the subject of which I again 
gradually entered. ‘There is no oil there,’ said he. ‘1am curious to see the 
architecture of so ancient a room,’ said 1; ‘for I have heard that yours is a 
famous oil-cellar.’ ‘It is a famous cellar,’ said the othermonk. ‘ Take another 
cup of rosoglio, said I. ‘Ab!’ replied he, ‘1 remember the days when it over- 
flowed with oil, and then there were I do not know how many brethren here 
with us. But now we are few and poor; bad times are come over us; we are not 
what we used to be.’ ‘I should like to see it very much,’ said I; ‘I have heard 
so much about it even at Cairo. Let us go and see it; and when we come 
we will have another bottle, and I will give you a few more which I have brought 
with me for your private use.’ 

“ This last argument prevailed.” 

The same convent afforded a refuge to some Abyssinian monks; of 
whom and whose library there is a curious account. We must confine 
our extract to one portion of it, descriptive of the labour which the in- 
vention of printing has saved; for there is no reason to think that the 
care and anxiety of transcribing and illuminating is peculiar to the dark- 
skinned Christians of the country of young Nile. 

“ The labour required to write an Abyssinian book is immense, and sometimes 
many years are consumed in the preparation of a single volume. They are al- 
most all written upon skins: the only one not written upon vellum that I have 
met with is in my own possession; it is on charta bombycina. The ink which 
they use is composed of gum, lamp-black, and water. It is jet black, and keeps 
its colour for ever: indeed, in this respect all Oriental inks are infinitely superior 
to ours, and they have the additional advantage of not being corrosive or in- 
jurious either to the pen or paper. Their pen is the reed commonly used in the 
East, only the nib is made sharper than that which is required to write the Arabic 
character. The ink-horn is usually the small end of a cow's horn, which is 
stuck into the ground at the feet of the scribe. In the most ancient Greek 
frescoes and illuminations this kind of ink-horn is the one generally represented, 
and it seems to have been usually inserted in a hole in the writing-desk: no 
writing-desk, however, is in use among the childrenof Habesh. Seated upon the 
ground, the square piece of thick greasy vellum is held upon the knee or on the 
palm of the left hand. i 

“ The Abyssinian alphabet consists of eight times twenty-six letters, 208 charac- 
ters in all; and these are each written distinctly and separately like the letters of an 
European printed book. They have no cursive writing; each letter is therefore 
painted, as it were, with the reed pen; and as the scribe finishes each he usually 
makes a horrible face and gives a triumphant flourish with his pen. Thus he goes 
on letter by letter, and before he gets to the end of the first line he is probably ia 
a perspiration from his nervous apprehension of the importance of his undertaking. 
One page is a good day’s work; and when he has done it, he generally, if he is 
not too stiff, follows the custom of all little Arab boys, and swings his head or his 
body from side to side, keeping time to a sort of nasal recitative, without the 
help of which it would seem that few can read even a chapter of the Koran, al- 
though they may know it by heart. ‘ . ‘ 

“Some of these manuscripts are adorned with the quaintest and gr t il- 
luminations conceivable. The colours are composed of various ochres. In gene- 
ral the outlines of the figures are drawn first with the pen. The paint-brush is 
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made by chewing the end of a reed till it is reduced to filaments and then nib- 
bling it into a proper form: the paint-brushes of the ancient Egyptians were 
le in the same way; and excellent brooms for common purposes are made at 
Cairo by beating the thick end of a palm-branch till the fibres are separated 
from the pith, the part above, which is not beaten, becoming the handle of the 
broom. The Abyssinian having nibbled and chewed his reed tili he thinks it 
will do, proceeeds to fill up the spaces between the inked outlines with his colours. 
The Blessed Virgin is usually dressed in blue; the complexion of the figures is a 
brownish red; and those in my sg have a curious cast of the eyes, which 
gives them a very cunning look. St. 
me, is represented with woolly hair, and has two marks or gashes on each side of 
his fa:e, in accordance with the Abyssinian or Galla custom of cutting through 


the skin of the face, breast, and arms, so as to leave an indelible mark. This is | 


done in youth, and is said to preserve the patient from several diseases. The 
colours are mixed up with the yolk of an egg, and the numerous mistakes and 


slips of the brush are corrected by a —_ from a wet finger or thumb, which is | 
d 


generally kept ready in the artist's mouth during the operation; and it is lucky 
if he does not give it a bite in the agony of composition, when with an unsteady 
hand the eye of some famous saint is smeared all over the nose by an unfortunate 
swerve of the nibbled reed.” 

Not the least interesting portion of the Visits is the description of the 
sites and mode of building of the Oriental monasteries, and the historical 
suggestions they conjure up. In Western Europe, from the time the 
Northern invaders were converted to Christianity, religious edifices were 
tolerably secure—assault and sack was the exception. 


had been brought to bear, for the fatness of the land. In the East, se- 
curity was the first object; for the monks had Pagans, the heterodox, 
and the Moslems, successively to endanger them. Strength, rather than 
beauty of structure, and difficulty, or if possible inaccessibility of situa- 
tion, are the usual characteristics of Eastern monasteries. This appears 


more or less in the generality of those Mr. Curzon visited, and of some | 


in Armenia, which he only alludes to in his introduction. The most 
singular are the monasteries of Meteora in Albania ; remarkable as show- 
ing to what shifts fanaticism and necessity will resort. 

“ The scenery of Meteora is of a very singular kind. The end of a range of 
—_—— seems to have been broken off by some earthquake, or washed away by 
the Deluge, leaving only a series of twenty or thirty tall, thin, smooth, needle- 
like rocks, many hundred feet in height; some like gigantic tusks, some shaped 
like sugar-loaves, and some like vast stalagmites. These rocks surround a beau- 
tiful grassy plain, on three sides of which there grow groups of detached trees, 
like those in an English park. Some of the rocks shoot up quite clean and per- 

dicularly from the smooth green grass; some are in clusters; some stand alone 
ike obelisks: nothing can be more strange and wonderful than this romantic re- 
gion, which is unlike anything I have ever seen either before or since. In Switz- 
erland, Saxony, the Tyrol, or any other mountainous region where I have been, 
there is nothing at all to be compared to these extraordinary peaks. 

“ At the foot of many of the rocks which surround this beautiful grassy am- 
phitheatre there are numerous caves and holes, some of which appear to be na- 
tural, but most of them are artificial; for in the dark and wild ages of monastic 
fanaticism whole flocks of hermits roosted in these pigeon-holes. Some of these 
caves are so high up the rocks that one wonders how the poor old gentlemen could 
ever get up to them; whilst others are below the surface; and the anchorites who 
burrowed in them like rabbits frequently afforded excellent sport to parties of 
roving Saracens. ° ? . ° 

“ On the tops of these rocks in different directions there remain seyen monas- 
teries out of twenty-four which once crowned their airy heights. How anything 
except a bird was to arrive at one which we saw in the distance on a piunacle of 


rock, was more than we could divine; but the mystery was soon solved. Winding | 


our way upwards, among a labyrinth of smaller rocks and cliffs, by a romantic 
path which afforded us from time to time beautiful views of the green vale below 
us, we at length found ourselves on an elevated platform of rock, which I may 
compare to the flat roof of a church; while the monastery of Barlaam stood per- 
pendicularly above us on the top of a much higher rock, like the tower of this 
church. Here we fired off a gun, which was intended to answer the same pur- 
pose as knocking at the door in more civilized places; and we all strained our 


necks in looking up at the monastery to see whether any answer would be made | 
to our call. Presently we were hailed by some one in the sky, whose voice came | 
down to us like the cry of a bird; and we saw the face and grey beard of an old | 


monk some hundred feet above us peering out of a kind of window or door. He 
asked us who we were, and what we wanted, and so forth: to which we replied, 
that we were travellers, harmless people, who wished to be admitted into the 
monastery to stay the night; that we had come all the way from Corfu to see the 
wonders of Meteora, and, as it was now getting late, we appealed to his feelings 
of hospitality and Christian benevolence. 

“Who are those with you?’ said he. 

*Oh, most respectable people,’ we answered; ‘gentlemen of our acquaintance, 
who have come with us across the mountains from Mezzova.’ [They were insur- 


gents or banditti, whom Mr. Curzon by a piece of luck had been able to engage. } | 
“ The appearance of our escort did not please the monk; and we feared that he | 


would not admit us into the monastery: but at length he let down a thin cord, to 
which I attached a letter of introduction which | bad brought from Corfu; and 
after some delay a much larger rope was seen descending, with a hook at the end 
to which a strong net was attached. On its reaching the rock on which we stood 
the net was spread open; my two servants sat down upon it; and the four corners 
being attached to the hook, a signal was made, and they began slowly ascending 
into the air, twisting round and round like a leg of mutton hanging to a bottle- 
jack. The rope was old and mended; and the height from the ground to the 
door above was, we afterwards learned, 37 fathoms, or 222 feet. When they 
reached the top, I saw two stout monks reach their arms out of the door and pull 
in the two servants by main force, as there was no contrivance like a turning- 
crane for bringing them nearer to the landing-place. The whole process appeared 
so dangerous that I determined to go up by climbing a series of ladders which 
were suspended by large wooden pegs on the face of the precipice, and which 
reached the top of the rock in another direction round a corner to the right. The 
lowest ladder was approached by a pathway leading to a rickety wooden platform 
which overhung a deep gorge. From this point the ladders hung perpendicularly 
upon the bare rock; and I climbed up three or four of them very soon; but, coming 
to one the lower end of which had swung away from the top of the one below, L 
had some difficulty in stretching across from the one to the other; and here, un- 
luckily, I looked down, and found that I had turned a sort of angle in the preci- 
pice, and that I was not over the rocky platform where I had left the horses, but 
that the precipice went sheer down to so tremendous a depth that my head turned 
when I surveyed the distant valley over which I was hanging in the air like a fly 
on a wall. The monks in the monastery saw me hesitate, and called out to me 
totake courage and hold on; and, making an effort, 1 overcame my dizziness, and 
clambered up to a small iron door, through which I crept into a court of the mo- 
nastery; where I was welcomed by the monks and the two servants who had been 
hauled. up by the rope. The rest of my party were not admitted; but they 
bivouacked at the foot of the rocks in a sheltered place, and were perfectly con- 
tented with the coffee and provisions which we lowered down to them.” 


John, in a MS. which I have now before | 


Hence their sites | 
are generally distinguished for their amenity, and when skill and labour | 


Our attention has been chiefly directed to subjects in which the Visits 
| originated ; but a great part of the work consists of the more general 
matter peculiar to books of travel,—description of scenery and manners, 
remarks upon the state of society, with incidents and adventures by the 
way. As we have explained already, Mr. Curzon's objects, leading him 
continually from the beaten track, gave him much greater opportunities 
of observation than is usual with tourists; the length of time he remained 
| in the country was another advantage; and his connexions a third,—for 


| although he says little about them, and only incidentally, it is clear that 
| his introductions were highly useful. Mr. Curzon also visited such parts 
of the East as are described in his volume at a time (1833—37) when the 
people upon the great lines of travel were more uncorrupted than they 
are now, from the influx of Europeans, without much benefit to the natives ; 
though “numerous vices and modes of cheating, besides a larger variety 
of drunken scenes, are offered for the observation of the curious, than 
existed in more unsophisticated times.” Apart, therefore, from the sub- 
jects which give a peculiar character to the Visits to the Monasteries 
of the Levant, the volume may be recommended as a graphic and 
amusing book of travels. 


AUSTRALIAN AND WHALING SKETCHES.” 
SEVERAL persons in the guise of editor or writer are ostensibly engaged 
on this book, but the true author of it appears to be a medical man, 
with rather “fast” and slangish tastes; who, having melted his mean, 
in the pleasures of London, and disliking the routine of English practices 
or probably failing to obtain any, embarked for New South Wales. Here 
he knocked about in various ways. At starting, he is partner with a 
surgeon at one of the inland settlements; but the climate is too good, 
the times and neighbourhood are too bad, to properly support one doctor, 
much less two ; and the adventurer sets off on a pedes‘rian tour in search 
of an opening for practice, but without success. He then engages as 
surgeon to a South Sea whaler, and passes through various scenes at 
various places between the Auckland Isles, in about 50 degrees South 
latitude, and Vancouver's Island, in 50 degrees North. The adven- 
tures of an emigrant in search of a stock station are introduced as by 
another hand; but it is probably a dramatic disguise: the settler only 
gives such an account as could be derived from observation in moving 
about the colony. 

The California of the titlepage merely relates to a visit made in a 
whaler to the Bay of Francisco; but there is an appendix of nearly a 
hundred pages on the country and its productions, involving discussions 
on the colonial aud economical policy of Spain, the currency question, 
| the probable effects of Californian gold, the modes of getting to the 
region, and the various plans for an overland passage (as it may be 
called) to the Pacific, across the narrow district lying between Mexico and 
South America. There is also some introductory matter, professedly 
written by the editor, discussing practical colonization and the ‘ Wake- 
field system”; which last the writer misapprehends, putting the cart 
before the horse, and censuring his own misapprehension and Colonial 
Office mismanagement. The essence of the Wakefield theory is econo- 
mical : its object is to preserve a useful proportion between appropriated 
land and labour, so as to prevent the evils which have attended the foun- 
dation of all modern colonies from the dispersion of the settlers, the 
consequent tendency to barbarize the emigrants, to waste the capital of the 
rich, and prevent the advantages of combined labour. A transplanted 
society—a new colony with the various social grades of the mother- 
country—Mr. Wakefield would like to see; and, properly managed, such 
might be an effect of his system: but the system itself only aims at 
securing a proportion of labourers to appropriated land by applying the 
purchase-money of the land to the conveyance of labour. 

There is some coarse vigour in the sketches both by land and sea, and 
| some common sense remarks throughout the book; but the style, taste, 
and sentiment, are those of a man about town. There is nothing very 
new either in the pictures or the information, to those who happen to be 
read in Australian travels, or voyages in which sperm whale fishing was 
a leading object: but as the writer seems to present the results of his 
own experience, there is, as it were, an individual freshness about the 
descriptive part of the book. The disquisitions are better in execution 
than in theory, and the Californian matter better than the Colonial. 

One of the most interesting passages in the volume, for its bearing 
upon passing transactions, is the sketch of Vancouver's Island ; of which 
the author gives a very favourable account. 

“ We lay to in the harbours of the latter island for nearly six weeks, in and 
out; and had many opportunities of viewing its condition, which in many respects 
was highly interesting. Tie principal portion of the islanders are Indians, be- 
longing to different tribes, who hunt the fur animals, and dispose of their pro- 
duce to the Hudson’s Bay Company; few of the inhabitants being addicted to 
steady and stationary industry, except some old semi-civilized hunters and half- 
cast Americans, who till the land, and dispose of the produce principally to the 
Sandwich islanders and the few ships that frequent those distant seas in search 
of the whale. The Hudson’s Bay Company have an agricultural establishment 
on the Southern point of the island; where they cultivate most of the productions 
which are common to the climate of England, to supply the posts of their fur- 
hunters, farther North, with provisions, instead of importing them from the 
Western coast of America and the distant islands of the Pacific, as well as some 
of them, as formerly, from this country. * * ™ There are also some fish- 
curing depots, at which we purchase dried salmon in a remarkably fine condition, 
and at a very reasonable rate; that kind of fish migrating in immense shoals, 
at certain periods, all along the North-western coast of the continent of America, 
and caught in abundance as it ascends the fresh-water streams to spawn. The 
sturgeon is also caught and cured, and proves a very agreeable dish after a long 
sea-voyage. Vancouver's Island is about three hundred miles long and fifty 
broad, and is said to abound in minerals of the most useful description; es- 
pecially in copper and lead, the former jutting out of the rocks in many places, 
and apparently in large quantities; lead is also plentiful, and the specimens ex 
tracted were of an excellent kind. Coal is found in abundance, especially on the 
North-eastern portion of the island, and is seen distincily on the open beach, ex- 
tending over the space of a mile in length, having been laid bare by the washing 

* Perils, Pastimes, and Pleasures of an Emigrant in Australia, Vancouver's Island, 
and California. Published by Newby. 
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of the sea, which in the course of time has evidently frittered away the overlaying 
mould and sandstone. The Indians dig the coal, and transport it to the ships, 
at a very trifling expense; and the mineral burns bright, exuding a good heat, 
being strongly impregnated with a bituminous matter. 

“The timber is exceedingly luxuriant, especially in the Northern portions of 
the island; such as pine, spruce, red and white oak, ash, cedar, arbutus, poplar, 
maple, willow, and yew, all of which are more or less abundant; the cedar and 
pine attaining an immense size. Limestone may be easily excavated, and fit for 
the most useful purposes. The climate is considered mild and pleasant, and not 
subject to any extraordinary changes, from local causes, which obtain in many 
places in the same latitude: and the capabilities of the soil for agricultural ~ 
poses have proved great, being composed the most part of two varieties—a ark 
vegetable mould of considerable depth, and a mixture of the latter with a grey- 
ish clayey loam, upon both of which vegetation is rampant and Juxurious. The 
island is not subject to the damp fogs which prevail along the coast in lower 
latitudes, especially in Upper California, which are blown from the ocean, and 
stunt down, even when they have not sufficient power to blight, the cereal crops. 
The potato grows to an enormous size, and seems to thrive most luxuriantly on 
the island; the Indians having large patches under cultivation, which frequently 
serve them for food, when the hunting-season is not on, or not so productive as 
they expect.” 

Another passage bearing on current events is an indication of the effect 
of the Navigation-laws upon the prosperity of South Australia. 

“ Hitherto, the South Australian miners have not had fair play, having suffered 
much inconvenience and loss from an entirely useless privilege with which the 
British shipowner finds himself invested to their cost. The importation of their 
ores into England is prohibited except in British bottoms; and the commerce 
between Adelaide and England has not attained such a degree of magnitude and 
regularity that freights in British bottoms are always to be engaged there. In 
fact, the exportable produce of South Australia is not yet sufficient fo supply em- 
ployment for a constant line of trading vessels to and from the mother-country ; 
and as the colonists are prohibited from sending it in foreign bottoms, their op- 
portunities of forwarding it to England are both rare and precarious. So situated, 
the mining agents in South Australia are compelled, either to allow a large stock 
of ore to accumulate on their hands, by which their employers suffer a great loss 
of interest in the capital which it represents, or to forward it in any old brig or 
bark to Sydney, and there reship it for the English market, by which the expense 
of freight is considerably increased. Of course this is only a consequence of that 
principle of the navigation-laws by which (wisely or not) it is sought to secure 
to the British shipowner the carrying trade between the mother-country and 
her colonies; but as the British shipowner himself does not think this particu- 
lar branch of it to be one which it would be worth his while to undertake, it is 
very hard that the Government should play the dog in the manger in his bebalt, 
and refuse the colonists the privilege of getting others to do for them what Ae 
declines doing for them himself.” 

FRANK FORESTER'S WOODLAND ADVENTURES.” 

Tue matter of this book is a sort of repetition of Mr. Herbert's “ Field 
Sports in the United States,” thrown into a dramatic form, and varied 
by the introduction of characters and adventures. This mode of compo- 
sition may render the book more attractive and readable in a popular 
sense, but it is less directly and completely informing, and partakes 
somewhat of the magazine-article character: there is too much of de- 
scription for description’s sake, and a good deal too much of eating and 
drinking in the style of the “silver fork” school, literally as well as 
metaphorically. Nevertheless, it effects the writer’s object ; which is to pre- 
sent a popular account of ficld-sports in the more settled States of America, 
with sketches of sporting life, and the “characters” the sportsman 
is likely to come in contact with. To such readers as have not 
met with the “Field Sports,” the present volumes will afford much 
amusement. The writing is as good as that of any English sporting tales ; 
the American scenery and style of shooting imparts novelty ; while the 
persons and tales will yield variety even to those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Forester’s former book. 

The framework is this. Harry Archer, an Englishman settled in New 


York, is visited by his friend Frank Forester ; and the new comer is of 


course initiated into American sporting ; the field scenes being relieved 
by the passage to the ground, evening table-talk and occurrences, and 
the persons with whom the evening is passed. The sport of the 
“ Britishers ” is bird-shooting, stag-shooting, and fox-hunting ; but 
stories are told of adventures with the wolf, the fiercer wild animals being 
extinct in the settled regions. | Woodcraft is varied by tales de- 
scriptive of American manners; one of which relates to intrigue 
and murder in the woods; the other to a love-story and elopement, a 
second English visiter being the hero, and the lady’s brother (a rampant 
demagogue and “ Young American,” hostile to everything English) the 
obstacle. 
whom, Dolph Pierson, an old hunter of Dutch blood, is as peculiar and 


well-drawn as some of Cooper’s ; but Tom Draw, an American inukeeper, | 





of immense bulk, activity, waggery, and good-humour—a sort of Fal- 
staff of the woodlands—is the most amusing person. There are no 
sketches of American gentlemen-sportsmen : which is a defect, as that 
would have given more variety, and introduced a new style of man. 

For extract, we take, as more convenient than the longer sporting 
scenes and stories, the tale of an adventure with wolves, told by Dolph as 
a reason against drinking too much. 

“ T rigged up a jumper, and loaded it with peltry, and hitched up old Roan, and 
offed to Jess Wood's—tw enty mile, 1 guess—through a blazed wood road, meanin 
to git me a keg or two of powder and some bars of lead, sell off my plunder, and 
be back same night. Off I went sartin; but when I comed to Jess's, there was a 
turkey-shoot you see, and a bull grist o’ boys; and we shot days, and drinked and 
played nights; and, to be done with ’t, ‘twas the third day, putty well on for 
night, when I started, and I putty hot at that. Well, it was moonlight nights, 
and I got along smart and easy till 1 got on the hill, jest above the beaver-dam. 
The beaver-dam warn't broke then, and the pond was full, but it was fruz right 
Sharp and hard; and I went over it at a smart trot, and was thinkin’ I'd be hum 
in an hour, when jest as I was half ways over I heerd a wolf howl, and then an- 
other, and then another, and in less time than I can tel! you there was thutty or 
fawty of them devils a jabberin’ as fast as iver you heerd Frenchmen, on my trail; 
and afore I was well acrost I could see them comin’, yelpin’ and sereechin’ all in 
a black snarl like, all on ’em together, over the clear ice. Well, 1 wh pped up old 








Roan; and little whi » he needed, for when he heerd them yell he laid down his | 
is belly to the snow, and, by thunder, didn't he strick it | 


ears, and laid down 
though! Over rongh, over smooth, up hill and down hollow, and oncet I thought 

_* Frank Forester and his Friends ; or Woodland Adventures in the Middle States of 
North America. By Henry W illiam Herbert, Author of “ Field Sports in the United 
States,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. In three volumes, Published by Bentley. 
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| we should run a clear out of hearin’ on ‘em. But goin’ up the big mountain, 
| when we was nigh the crown, I carn't tell how it was adzactly, but pitch down 
| we went into a darned rocky hole; and the fust thing I knowed I was half head 
| over in the snow, and the jumper broke to etarnal smash, and old Roan gone 
ahead like the wind, and I left alone to fight fawty howlin’ devils, and putty hot 
at that. Well, I tuk heart, and fixed my rifle, and as they come a yelpin’ up the 
| hill I drawed stret, and shot one down, and run like thunder, aloadin’ as I went, 

for I knowed as the bloody devils would stop to tar’ the one I'd wounded into 

slivers, and while they was a tar'ing him for sartin, their screeches mout a’ made 

a body’s hair stand up on his head like; but they soon quit that fun, and took my 
| trail agin in airnest. Well, 1 got loaded, and I went to prime, and darned if my flint 
hadn't got smashed to pieces! I felt in my pouch, in my pockets—not a flint! I was 
hot, as I telled you, when I quit Jess's, and left them on the bar. Oh, warn't I in a 
fix ! and there warn't no big trees nuther; and if there had a been, it was so bitter 
cold 1 thought a man must a’ died afore it was mornin’. But I thought it warn’t 
no use to say die, no how; so I run for the biggest tree and clam it. It warn’t 
thicker nor my body much, a stunt hemlock, not over fifteen feet, or eighteen at 
most, to the fust limb, and uone higher that would bear my weight, and a tight 
match if that would. Well, I clum it, and there from eleven o'clock of a winter's 
night I sot perishin’ with cold, and a’most dead with fear—I arn't easily skeart 
nuther—with them fawty devils howliu’ under me, and lickin’ their bloody chaps, 
and glarin’ with their fiery eyes, and ivery now and then a big ‘un jumpin’ within 
three feet of the limb I sot on, and the limb crackin’ and the tree bendin’, ‘at I 
thought it ‘ud go ivery minnit. Day broke at last, and then I hoped they'd a 
quit—but not they. The sun riz; still thar they was a circlin’ round the tree, 
madder nor iver, foamin’ and frothin’ at their jaws, and oncet and agin fightin’ 
and tearin’ at one another. Gentlemen, 1 was a young stout man when I clum 
that hemlock, and my hair was as black as a crow’s back. When I fell down, 
for come down | didn't, 1 was as thin and as bent, ay, and as white-headed as you 
see me. Since then I never drinked only when | war dry, and then niver over 
oncet in the mornin’ and oncet agin at mght.’ 

“ * But how, in Heaven’s name, did you escape them?’ asked Forester, who 
was interested beyond measure in the wild narrative. 

“* By Heaven's help!’ answered the hunter, solemnly. ‘ Some chaps chanced 
on old Roan’s carcass in the woods, arter they devils killed him, and knowed 
whose horse he war, and tuk the back track, and come down on the mad brutes 
from to leeward, with seven good true rifles. They killed five on ‘em at the fust 
shot, let alone what they wounded; and the rest made stret tracks, but I didn’t 
For at the crack of the fust shot my head went round and round, and I 
But they was skeart as bad as I was, and 


see it. 
pitched down right amongst them. 
hadn't no time to look after me.’ ” 
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The Church of our Fathers, as seen in St. Osmund's Rite for the Cathedral 
of Salisbury; with Dissertations on the Belief and Ritual in England before 
and after the Coming of the Normans. By Daniel Rock, D.D., Canon of 
the English Chapter. In three volumes. Volumes L. and IL. 

On Heaithy and Diseased Structure, and the True Principles of Treatment 
Jor the Cure of Disease, especially Consumption aud Scrofula; founded 
on Microscopical Analysis. By William Addison, M.D., F.1.S., Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 

Appel aux Honnétes Gens. Quelques Pages d'Histoire Contemporaine. 
Par Louis Blanc, Représentant du Peuple. 

The Holy Land Restored; or an Examination of the Prophetic Evidence for 
the Restitution of Palestine to the Jews. In Twelve Dissertations. By 
the Reverend A. G. H. Hollingsworth, M.A., Rural Dean, and Vicar of 
Stowmarket. 

History of Mary (dueen of Scots. By Jacob Abbott, Author of the “ Young 
Christian,” &c. With Engravings. 

Frank Forester and his Friends; or Woodland Adventures in the Middle 
States of North America. By Henry William Herbert, Author of “ Field 
Sports in the United States.” In three volumes. 

listory of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution to 
the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By Archibald Alison, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. New edition, with Portraits. Volume | 

[ This new edition of Mr. Alison’s great work is designed for the library, where a 
certain “ presence” with something more than neatness of bibliopolic dress is re- 
quired: and, except that the margin is perhaps a degree too small, the volume 
before us well fulfils the purpose. The edition is to be illustrated with portraits; 
which in this volume are Louis the Sixteenth and Marie Antoinette. The well- 
known features of the King display more of massiness than in some of the por- 
traits: the Queen, like all her other portraits, as well as those of Mary Queen of 
Seots, does not equal the expectation which history leads us to furm of her beauty 
aud her graces. } 

“ Presbytery Examined”; an Essay, Critical and Historical, on the Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland siace the Reformation. By the Duke of 
Argyll. Second edition. 

[A neat and cheap edition of the Duke of Argyll’s original-minded essay which we 
reviewed at large on its first appearance last autumn. The work has been divided 

| into chapters; and “some passages bave been modified both in the text and in 
the notes, which had given rise to misapprehension.” The additions are some ap- 
pendices of a controversial kind, in reply to objections. ] 

Passion Week. 
[A selection of religious poetry on events connected with Euster; arranged 
under the three heads of Introduction, the Passion, (including the Crucifixion,) 
and the Resurrection, so as to give a species of dramatic character to the whole, 
similar to that which the Romish Church aims at in her services. The selection 
is made from poets of all classes, old and new, Charchman and Nonconformist, 
well known and little known. Milton and Milman, Keble and Dr. Watts, Kirke 
White and the religious poets of the seventeenth century, are drawn upon to form 
a series of connected extracts. 

A Score of Lyrics. 
[ Rather twenty miscellaneous poems, some ballads, some short tales, and the 
others pieces of the class called occasional. They have more character about them 
than numbers of verses that are published, but they are not sutticiently remark- 
able to challenge critic a] not ce. ] 

Sir Elidoc; an Old Breton Le end. 

Motte Fouqué. . 

[ The translator of Sir Elidoc has a better opinion of the work, and a higher idea 
of Fouque's power to vivify the days of chivalrous knight-errantry, than we have; 

bat the task is well performed, and the book handsomely put forth. ] 
Tables and Formule for the Computation of Life Contingencies; with co- 
pious Examples of Annuity, Assurance, and Frieudly Society Calcula- 

tions. By Peter Gray, F.R.A.S., &c. : ; . 

[A series of tables illustrated by exain ples and textual explanations, in connexion 
with the various subjects of life insurance. The work is of an abstruse and ela- 
borate character, designed to form as well as to assist the actuary. ] 

The Idioms, or Exercises on the Difficulties of the French Language. By 

L. Malaher, B.A. (of the University of Paris). “i 

[A series of exercises in English, constructed to illustrate the idioms of the 
French language into which they are to be translated. A vocabulary of the vari- 
‘ ous idioms is appended to the exercises. ] 


From the German of the Baron de la 
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s. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
[A neat edition of the first volume of Emerson’s Essays.* ] 

The Triumph of Time. The Previsions of Lady Evelyn; with the Con- 
clusion. By the Author of “Two Old Men's Tales,” &c. (Parlour Li- 
brary. 

Waver ) Novels, Volumes XXXI. and XXXII, “Quentin Durward.” 
XXXIII. and XXXIV., “St. Ronan’s Well.” 


Twelve E. 


Introductory Lessons on the History of Religious Worship. Being a Se- 
uel — - Lessons on Christian Evidences, by the same Author. Part 
the nd. 


Supplement to the Post-office London Directory, for 1849, &c. Corrected to 
the date of publication. 

SERIALS. 
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Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature Abridged. By John Kitto,D.D., F.S.A., 
&c. Parts IL. and IV. 

Prints anv Maps. 

Portrait of Henry Dover, E'sq., Chairman of the Quarter-Sessions for the 
County of Norfolk. 

Actions in the Punjaub. 

PAMPHLETS. 
A Bee Jor the Extension of the Savings Bank System, &c. By W.N. 
Wortley. 

A Budget for the Million; in a Letter to the Inhabitants of the Borough of 
Ipswich, from Rigby Wason, Esq. Second edition. 

Substance of the Speech of Henry Drummond, Esq., M.P., in the House of 
Commons, on Wednesday 7th March 1849, on the Second Reading of the 
Transfer of Real Property Bill. 

Prot t Testimonies in Favour of Religious Schools. 

Report of the Catholic Poor- School Committee, for 1848. 

* Spectator, 1841; page 834. 


THE ARTS. 
MR. GEORGE PATTEN’S COIFI. 
Mr. Parren has anticipated the May exhibition, by displaying his large 
historical picture to visiters at his own house. ‘The subject is the impulse 
given to Christianity by the sudden conversion of the Druidical High 
Priest ; who, moved by the expositions of Paulinus, in the presence of King 
Edwin, suddenly hates his ancient idolatry, and mounting one of the King’s 
horses, assails the statue of Odin with a spear; leading the converted mul- 
titude in the work of destruction. 

The picture that the artist has constructed upon this subject evinces 
qualities which make us desire to bestow more commendation than we can. 
The labour of love bestowed upon it must have been great, and has not 
been unsuccessful. In the middle of the picture, the High Priest bestrides 
@ prancing charger, and with uplifted fist denounces the idol; on one side, 
high upon his throne, is the King, with his Queen, Paulinus, and dignita- 
ries; on the opposite side is the idol, tall and dark; behind is the multitude; 
in either corner of the foreground is a group of spectators, in different 
states of zeal, awe, or indifference. All these persons are so disposed as to 
make an animated composition without confusion; the balance of the parts 
is symmetrical and satisfactory, producing a due admixture of action and 
repose; the chiaroscuro is simple, broad, soberly and powerfully designed, 
much aiding the symmetry and unity of the whole. Among the forms we 
perceive more vigorous drawing than we remember Mr. Patten to have 
executed before. The design keeps close to the story, and the episodical 
incidents vary it without distracting the attention. 

Here our commendation must stop. To achieve a truly great work of 
art, the painter must be capable of being or doing that which he represents, 
—at least so far capable as to be able to put himself in the place of any 
one of the personages represented and to enter into his feelings. Nature is 
not to be “copied” in the ordinary sense of the term, but observed, assi- 
milated to the artist’s mind, and reproduced from his own imagination. 
From the work before us, we doubt whether Mr. Patten is not too much 
in the bondage of our civilization—perfect or imperfect as that may be—to 
enter into the barbaric passions which he has undertaken to portray. It 
is to such a reason that we ascribe the remarkable fact of his missing the 
point of the event—the assault of Coifi upon the idol: the High Priest is 
actually turning from the idol; on his prancing steed he dallies with his 
purpose; and the idol is assailed by others before spectators whose most 
lively expression does not outrage the subdued manners of our own re- 
spectable island in this age of decorous constraint. In the high style of 
art at which Mr. Patten aims, simplicity and force derive their great 
strength from directness in the design: the greatest of painters ever chooses 
the moment of time which gives the cardinal incident for his design—as in 
the Elymas struck blind, the death of Ananias, the anointing of David, 
and a bost of other works; the incident is told in the plainest and di- 
rectest manner. So it is in the Greek reliefs. That is the principle 
of all true historical design. To escape a bald literality, the artist 
needs great power of conception and expression, for clothing the bare 
incident with its proper attributes: he must be able to conceive—and 
therefore to feel in every fibre of his body—the passions which animate the 
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persons of his design; he must feel the phrensy in which the priest is rapt, ; 


the mad rage which strings up the muscles of the iconoclast, the super- 
stitious terror which loosens the limbs of the idolater. He must have 
wielded the axe and seen it wielded; and then he will not portray an axe- 
bearer with his tool thrown too low behind for a strong swinging blow. 
Above all, he must know that singleness and strength of passion which hold 
a man possessed, or hurry him headlong to his purpose; because that is the 
= which shows outwardly—the only kind with which the painter can 
eal. 

In Mr. Patten’s rooms are some pictures which we recollect to have been 
exhibited in former years, besides minor works. Reviewing the artist’s 
progress from the point at which we remember him years ago, we cannot 
but acknowledge a very great advance—a more forcible and a higher sense 
of art as well as increased skill. ‘This last picture is by many degrees his 


best. 





BIRTHS, 
On the 6th February, at Calcutta, the Wife of Henry Houghton, Esq., of Bold Hall, 
hire, of a son and heir. 
On the 23d March, at Wallfield Lodge, Herts, Mrs. Hadsley Gosselin, of a son. 
On the 24th, at Blendon Hall, Kent, the Wife of Cadogan Hodgson Cadogan, Esq., of 





& son. 

4 On the 25th, at Lausanne House, Margate, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Stott, of 
son. 

On the 25th, at Kirklington Rectory, Yorkshire, the Wife of the Rey. Morton Eden 

Wilson, of a daughter, 





On the 25th, at Compton Castle, Somerset, the Lady of I. M. Hankin Turvin, Esq., 
of a son. 

On the 26th, at Hampton Court Palace, the Lady Henry Gordon, of a daughter. 

On the 27th, at Haigh Hall, the Right Hon. Lady Lindsay, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 10th October, at St. Paul’s Church, Auckland, New Zealand, James, youngest 
son of the late Edward Boyd, Esq., of Merton Hall, Wigtonshire, N.B., to Elizabeth, 
Relict of W. Parsons, Esq., H.E.1.C.S., and only daughter of Major Gray, commanding 
the Royal New Zealand Fencibles. 

On the 22d March, at St. Mary’s Thornbury, George Parbury, Esq., of West House. 
Brighton, to Lucy Wilson, second daughter of Sir John Key, Bart. , 

On the 27th, at Bangor Church, Down, the Rev, Francis Henry Hall, Incumbent of 
Grey Abbey, to Mary Letitia, second daughter of the late Rev. James M‘Creight. 

On the 27th, at Wilne, the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, Rector of Hoby, Leicestershire, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to Agues, eldest daughter of Thomas 
Pares, Esq., of Hopwell Hall, Derbyshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 14th March, at Bergamo, Italy, Gustavus Woollaston Fowke, Esq., son of Sir 
F. G. Fowke, Bart., of Lowesby Hall, Leicestershire, and a Lieutenant in Prince Lich- 
tenstein’s Regiment of Dragoons, in the Austrian service. 

On the 17th, in Cumberland Place, Southampton, the Rev. Joseph Hamilton, D.D. ; 
in his 83d year. 

On the 18th, at Crathes Castle, Kincardineshire, Lady Burnett of Leys, Relict of Sir 
Robert Burnett, and fourth daughter of General Dalrymple Horne Elphinstone; in her 
85th year. 

On the 19th, in St. Mary-le-Strand Place, Old Kent Road, Mrs. Thomas Wickenden ; 
in her 9lst year. 

On the 23d, in Brunswick Square, Brighton, Miss Edith Musgrave, third daughter of 
the late Sir Christopher Musgrave, Ksart., of Eden Hal!, Cumberland ; in her 18th year. 

On the 24th, at Woolwich, Dr. Parkin, R.N., of Cawsand, Cornwall, Inspector of 
Flects and Hospitals, having served upwards of fifty-three years; in his 71st year. 

On the 25th, in Wimpole Street, Catharine, Wife of Admiral Sir Byam Martin, G.C.B. 

On the 25th, atthe Rhyd, Worcestershire, Sir Anthony Lechmere, Bart. ; in his 824 
year. 

4 On the 26th, at Beddington House, Surrey, William Henry, eldest son of Sir Henry 
and Lady Bridges. 
MILITARY GAZETTE. 

Wan-orrice, March 30.—5th Drag. Guards—Cornet C. W. Goad to be Lieut. by 
purchase, vice Sandford, who retires; C. A. D. Halford, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur- 
chase, vice Goad. 7th Drag. Guards—Cornet N. Chichester to be Lieut. by purchase, 
vice Cramer, who retires; W. W. Lamb, Gent. to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Chi- 
chester. 5th Regt. of Foot—Assist.-Surg. E. J. Burton, M.D. from 25th Foot, to be 
Surg. vice Sall, appointed to the 931 Foot. 6th Foot—Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Gardiner, 
K.C.B. from the 50th Foot, to be Col. vice Field-Marshal Sir G. Nugent, Bart. G.C.B, 
deceased ; Lieut. W. A. Stratton to be Capt. by purchase, vice Otway, who retires; 
Ensign J. H. F. Elkington to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Stratton; C. W. Price, Gent, 
to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Elkington, 12th Foot~—Major W. Bell to be Lieut.- 
Col. by pur. vice Glover, who retires ; Brevet Major A. Horne to be Major, by pur. vice 
Bell; Lieut. R.‘Atkinson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Horne; Ensign H. A. Norris to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Atkinson; T. E. Miller, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice 
Norris. 25th Foot—Assist.-Surg. F. Clarke, from the 26th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. 
vice Burton, promoted in the 5th Foot. 26th Foot—F. Douglas, M.D. to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Clarke, appointed to the 25th Foot. 28th Foot—Ensign W. G. Shute to be 
Lieut. by purchase, vice Loinsworth, who retires; J. G. Turner, Gent. to be Ensign, by 
purchase, vice Shute. 29th Foot—Ensign W. L. D. Smith tu be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Metge, died of his wounds; W. Congreve, Gent. to be Ensign, vice Smith. 
48th Foot—F. J. Castle, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Tulke, deceased. 
50th Foot—Major-General Sir Dudley St. Leger Hill, K.C.B. to be Colonel, vice 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. appointed to the 6th Foot. 5lst 
Foot—Ensign S. A. Cleeve to be Adjt. vice Bentley, promoted. 62d Foot—Surg. 
W. L. Langley, M.D. from the 87th Foot, to be Surg. vice Wood, who exchanges. 66th 
Foot—Lieut. T. Benson to be Capt. by purchase, vice Trench, who retires; Ensign A. 
H. Dunbar to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Benson; M. V. Maher, Gent to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Dunbar. 72d Foot—Lieut. A. Smith, from the 58th Foot, to be Pay- 
master, vice Graham, deceased. 75th Foot—Staff-Surg. of the Second Class G, Wil- 
liamson, M.D. to be Surg. vice Gray, who exchanges. 87th Foot—Surg. R. Wood, from 
the 62d Foot, to be Surg. vice Langley, who exchanges. 93d Foot—Surg. W. Sall, M.D, 
from the 5th Foot, to be Surg. vice Campbell, M.D. who retires upon half-pay. 

Rifle Brigade—Second Lieut. H. 8. H. Cornewall to be First Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Pennington, who retires; D. 8S. Sandford, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice 
Cornewall; H. T. Tratford, Gent. to be Second Lieut, without purchase, vice Bott, de- 
ceased. 

Ist West India Regt.—Ensign W. J. Coen, from the Royal Newfi land Comy 
to be Lieut. without purchase, vice Miller, appointed to the 80th Foot. 

Royal Newfi land Compani Lieut. W. J. Coen, from the ist West India Regt. 
to be Lieut. vice Menzies, promoted; G. Priestley, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur- 
chase, vice Coen, promoted in the lst West India Regt. 

Unattached—Lieut. T. M. Haultain, from the 39th Foot, to be Capt. without pur. 

Hospital Staff—Surg. E. W. Gray, M.D. from the 75th Foot, to be Staff-Surg. of the 
Second Class, vice Williamson, who exchanges. 


7 ae Wd bhi oe 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, March 27. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Riley and Stott, Manchester, bookbinders— Whitaker and Sons, Talifax, ironfounders 
—Cannon and Browne, Cambridge, solicitors—M‘George and Rose, St. John’s Street 
Road, drapers— Miskin and White, Water Lane, ship-brokers—Lewis and Co. Brighton, 
timber-merchants—Taylor and Aylmer, Manchester, commission-agents— Walker and 
Ilolmes, Keighley, worsted-manuiacturers— Usborne and Dickeson, Dover, grocers-— 
Greaves, Brothers, St. John Street, tea-dealers—Brown and Co. London, and Brown 
and Co. Leeds, bankers; as far as regards E. Whitmore—Mousley and Co. Port St. 
Mary’s, Spain—Vigors, Bristol, schoolmistresses ; as far as regards Matilda Vigor—Yeo 
and Shapland, Barnstaple, tea-dealers—White and Co. Watling Street; as far as re- 
gards S. Greenwell— White and Greenwell, Cheapside; as far as regards 8. Greenwell 
—White and Co. Blackfriars Road ; as far as regards W. White—Fry and Co. Cheap- 
side, solicitors—Gardner and Cordner, Stanhope-in-Weardale, Durham, quarrymen— 
Welton and Co. Rotherhithe, timber-merchants—Graves and Co. and Gr*ves and Son, 
Ironmonger Lane, woollen-warehousemen—Broughton and Noakes, Fencnurch Street, 
button-manufacturers—Tyeth and Luscombe, Plymouth, stock-brokers—Sanderson and 
Thompson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocers—Staunton and Co, Great St. Helen’s, mer 
chants. BANKRUPTS. 

BANNISTER, Epw1n, Hill Redware, Staffordshire, harness-maker, to surrender April 
10, May 8: solicitor, Mr. Crabb, Rugeley ; official assignee, Mr. Christie, Birmingham 

BASKERVILLE, JouNn, Ludlow, linendraper, April 10, May 1: solicitors, Mr. Jones, 
Sise Lane; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. 

CALLANDER, ALEXANDER Burn, Mincing Lane, corn-factor, April 10, May 15: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Marten and Co. Commercial Sale Rooms, Mincing Lane , official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Frederick's Place. 

Cooper, JAMES, Newcastle-under-Lyme, smallware-dealer, April 4, May 1: solicitor, 
Mr. Harding, Newcastie-under- Lyme ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

Curtis, Joun EpMuNDs, Newport Pagnell, printer, April 11, May 8: solicitor, Mr. 
Taylor, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

Dunk, Henry, Chatham, timber-merchant, April 10, May 15: solicitor, Mr. Ni- 
cholls, Cook’s Court ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place. 

Forrester, Joseru, Whitehaven, mercer, April 13, May 15: solicitors, Mr. Stubbs, 
Furnival’s Inn; Mr. Perry, Whitehaven ; Mr. Ingledew, Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Goss, RicuarD Joun, Sidney Street, Stepney, victualler, April 4, May 8: solicitor, 
Mr. Turner, Mount Street, Whitechapel ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld. 

Manpbeks, THomas, High Row, Knightsbridge, victualler, April 5, May 10: solicitor, 
Mr. Dangerfield, Chancery Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Nunn, Tuomas, Colchester, coal-merchant, April 2, May 14: solicitors, Mr. Bull, 
Ely Piace ; Mr. Abell, Colchester ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Cham- 
bers. 

REDINGTON, JouNn, Moreton, Essex, miller, April 7, May 12: solicitor, Mr. Hilleary, 
Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Rew, James, Edgeware Road, draper, April 11, May 11: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and 
Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. l’ennell. 

Roperts, Ropest, Toxteth Park, grocer, April 10, 30: solicitors, Messrs Chester 
and Co. Staple Inn; Messrs. Morecroft and Son, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool. 
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Sim, Dame, and Co. Braithwaite, woollen-manufacturers, April 13, May 18: solicl- 
tors, Mr. Ansell, Keswick ; Mr. Benson, Cockermouth; Mr. Dees, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. i 

WituraMs, Henry, Park Place, Kennington Cross, ironmonger, April 7, May 12: soli- 
citors, Messrs. Wood and Fraser, Dean Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall 
Chambers. DIVIDENDS. 

April 19, Howitt, Strand, bookseller—April 19, King jun. Budge Row, tea-dealer— 
April 19, Bruce, Farringdon Street, printer—April 19, Jewesson, Great Winchester 
Strect, merchant—April 20, Wright, Poland Street, builder—April 20, Mottram, 
Friday Street, warehouseman— April 20, Watts, Moreton-in- Marsh, innkeeper—April 
17, Caton, Stondon Massey, Essex, cattle-dealer—April 17, Hill, Chariton Place, 
Islington, builder—April 17, Pallister, Gravesend, innkeeper—April 19, Soar, Great 
Marlborough Street, glass-cutter— April 19, Leman and Bryan, Old Swan Pier, Upper 


, ~ — April 

Thames Street, whartingers—April 18, Cook sen. Birmingham, brass-founder— Ap i 
25, Rigg, Manchester, cotton-spinner—April 25, Wren, Preston, care mg: a 
utcher— 


24, Watson, Leeds, commission-ageut—April 18, Knight, Wigan, Lancashire, 
April 19, Gartside, Preston, draper. 
CERTIFICATES. 


To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 18, Fuller, Charles Street, Hatton Garden, lamp-inanufacturer— April 18, John- 
son, West Drayton, farmer—April 19, Cawse, Claremont Terrace, Prince of Wales's 
Road, Hampstead Road, builder—April 19, Barnett‘and Hancock, Conduit Street, boot- 
makers—April 20, Spikins, Regent Street, builder—April 20, Tyson, Whitehaven, 
builder—April 23, Scott, Manchester, calico-printer—4 pril 18, Smiles, Blackburn, 
pookseller—April 20, Dent, Leeds, chemist—April 24, Addison, Tipton, builder— April 
24, Roden, Shiffnal, miller. a 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before April 17. ‘ 

Taylor, Rockfield, Monmouthshire, miller—Ellis, Wednesbury, builder—Lyon, Bir- 
chin Lane, stock-broker—Taylor, Ledbury, draper—Price, Wolverhampton, printer— 
Bird, North Shields, linendraper—Binmore, Lower Brook Street, coffee-housekeeper — 
Cook, Studley, Warwickshire, needle-manufacturer—Swan, Winchmore Hill, cattle- 
dealer—Jones, Beckford Row, Walworth, grocer—Hutchinson, Old Gravel Lane, sugar- 
refiner. DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Ling, Norwich, brush-maker; first div. of 4s. 4d. on Wednesday next, and three 
following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Davis, Northampton, inn- 
keeper; first div. of 7s. 3d. on Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street—Day, Hilgay, Nortolk, brickmaker; first div. of 4s. 3d. on 
Wednesday next, and three following Wednesdays; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— 
Kennan, Philip Lane, London Wall, victualler—first div. of 6¢d.on Wednesday next, 
and three following Wednesdays ; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street— Macoun, Bolton ; first 
div. of 94d. April 3, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Broudson, 
Wigan, iron-merchant ; first div. of 3s. April 3, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Fra- 
ser, Manchester—Beckett, Liverpool, ironmonger ; first div. of 4d. March 28, or any 
subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Christian, Liverpool, shipsmith ; first 
div. of ls. 10d. March 28, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool— 
Blain, Liverpool, corn-merchant ; second div. of Is. and the first div. of 3s. on new 
proofs, March 29, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Atkins, 
Liverpool, brewer; third div. of 2jd. March 29, or any subsequent Thursday; Mr. 
Cazenove, Liverpool--Hulm jun. Hereford, grocer ; first div. of 2gd. on any Friday ; 


Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Grosvenor, Stoke-upon-Trent, ironfounder ; third div. of 


5}d. on any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Hathaway, Clifford, Herefordshire, 
farmer; first div. of 2s. 3d. on any Friday; Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham—Whitmore 
and Co. Lombard Street, bankers; sixth div. of 4d. and aseventh div. of ls. 2d. to 
creditors whose names commence with letters from A to G, Mach 29; from H to P, 
March 30; and from R to Z, March 31 ; and ali creditors on any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Stansfeld, Basinghall Street— Peake and Hall, Lichfield, ironmongers ; second and 
final div. of 5s. 7d. on any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Young, Glasgow, merchant, April 3, May 1—M‘Arthur, Greenock, woollen-draper, 

March 31, April 24—Dunsmore, Millisle, Wigtown, shipowner, April 3, 24. 


Friday, March 30. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Drake and Co. Bermondsey, and Cox and Co. Bristol, tanners; as far as regards J. 
Drake—Irving and Co. Wigan, brewers—Martinez and Co. Mark Lane, wine-mer- 
chants; as far as regards S. G. Martinez—Hart and Page, Star Court, Bread Street, 
souff-manufacturers—C. and W. Tregenna, Fowey, Cornwall, linendrapers— Bishop and 
White, Bradford, Yorkshire, wool-dealers— Briggs and Headford, Maidstone, hatters— 
Aitken and Atkinson, Manchester, joiners—Rothwell and Shorrocks, Manchester, sew- 
ing-cotton-manufacturers— Waddington and Co. Woodhouse Carr, Leeds, dyers—Ough- 
ton and Co. Manchester, Scotch merchants—Bridge and Co Water Mlll, Newchurch, 
Lancashire, cotton-spinners—Elphee and Jackson, Maidstone, linendrapers—Smith and 
Dawson, Crescent Place, Blackfriars, wine-merchants—W. and E. Fairhurst, Wigan, 
grocers—Pitchford and Co. Stratford, chemists— Moxon and Co. Sutton, Macclesfield, 
drapers—Gatty and Garth, solicitors—Mort and Dilworth, Newcastle-under-Lyne, 
booksellers—Shoobridge and Burden, Rolvelden, builders— Warren and Co. Bath, jewel- 
lers—Iliff, and Co. Canterbury Row, Newington, surgeons—Read} and Gillespie, Fal- 
kirk, drapers. BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

Rosinson, Henny Cuances, Brecknock Crescent, Camden Town, surgeon, 

BANKRUPTS. 

Burt, Epwiy, Bristol, boot-manufacturer, to surrender April 12, May 10: solicitors, 
Bowket, Chancery Lane; Mr. Are junior, Bristol ; official assignee, Hutton, Bristol . 

Cuarrer, WILLIAM, Barton-upon-tumber, ironmonger, April 18, May 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Fiddey, Temple ; Mr. Fretson, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

Cuarnetiz, Joun, Trinity Square, steel-manufacturer, April 11, May 11 : solicitors, 
Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

Cusuinc, CuaRLes, Norwich, carver, April 9, May 21: solicitors, Mr. Storey, 
Featherstone Buildings ; Messrs. Tillett and Co. Norwich ; official assignee, Mr. Gra- 
ham, Coleman Street. 

Corton, WILLIAM, King’s Norton, Worcestershire, timber-merchant, April 17, May 
8 : solicitor, Mr. Harrison, Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

GiRDLESTONE, WILLIAM BoLton, Southampton, boarding-housekeeper, April 14, 
May I7: solicitors, Messrs. Trehern and White, Barge Yard Chambers, Bucklersbury ; 
official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Lioyp, WILLIAM, Madeley, Staffordshire, linendraper, April 11, May 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Jones, Sise Lane; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. 
Christie, Birmingham. 

Rirron, Cornpert, Stanhope, Durham, lime-burner, April 13, May 22: solicitors, 
Mr. Kymer, Chancery Lane; Messrs. Hall and Ridley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; official 
assignee, Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Sarrates, Ricwarp, Chaigley, Lancashire, timber dealer, April 11, May 2: solicitors, 
Mr. Smith, Lincoln’s Inn Fields; Mr. Trappes, Clitheroe; Messrs. Atkinson and Co. 
Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

Tynes, HENRY James, Newcastle Place, Clerkenwell Close, watchmaker, April 9, 
May 14; solicitor, Mr. Moss, Queen Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Guildhall Chambers. 

WeELTon, Witiiam, Sunderland Wharf, Rotherhithe, timber-merchant, April 10, 








DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Champion, Tunbridge Wells, bootmaker; first div. of ls. 4d. any Saturday; Mr. 
Green, Guildhall Chambers—Cradock, Darlington, rope-manufacturer; first div. of 
ls. 34. March 31, or any subsequent Saturday; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne— 
Fenwick, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linendraper; third and final div. of three-fifths of a 
penny (in addition to 6s. 4d. previously declared), March 31, or any subsequent Satur- 
day; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Thompson, Brighton, grocer; second div. of 
3d. on Saturday next, and three subsequent Saturdays; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane— 
Sykes, Birstall, Yorkshire, miller; first and final div. of 10s. 9d. April 3, or any sub- 
sequent Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds —Garsed senior and Garsed junior, Leeds, flax- 
manufacturers ; fourth and final div. of thirteen-sixteenths of a penny, April 3, or any 


| subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Exley, Dewsbury, blanket-manufacturer ; first 





May 15: solicitor, Mr. Nixon, Warwick Court, Holborn; official assiguce, Mr. Ed- | 


wards, Frederick's Place. 

WitutaMs, Apet, Iron Acton, Gloucestershire, victualler, April 12, May 10: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Trehern and White, Barge Yard Chambers; Mr. Sabine, Bristol ; official 
assicnee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

WItttams, James, St. George's Place, Back Road, St. George’s East, tailor, April 9, 
May 21: solicitor, Mr. Wilde, Union Court, Old Broad Strect; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. DIVIDENDS. 

April 20, Morel, Langham Place, dentist—April 20, Turner, Newmarket, saddler— 
April 20, Fielder, Thavies Inn, lace-merchant —April 23, Orpwood, Bear Street, Lei- 
cester Square, coach-currier—April 23, Turner, Myddelton Street, painted-baize-manu- 
facturer—April 23, Carruthers, Speldhurst, distiller—April 24, Webb, Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s, draper—April 24, Martin, Oxford, tailor—April 23, Esdaile, Manchester, hatter 
~~April 20, Clayton, Preston, banker. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shun to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

April 21, Woolhouse, Windsor, timber-dealer—April 21, Swinburn, Ledbury Terrace, 
Notting Hill, builder—April 20, Boit, Bristol, share-broker— April 26, Mitchell, Cardiff, 
draper—April 21, Davis, Redditch, needie-manufacturer—April 21, Jarvis, lsirming- 
ham, plane-maker—April 21, Dixon, Dawley, grocer— April 24, Saldorf, Plymouth, 
merchant—April 26, Matthews, Taunton, baker. 

0 be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before April 20. 

Faulkner, Manchester, coach-lace manutacturer—Curtis, Erith, hotelkeeper—Batch- 
eldor, Queenborough, hay-dealer— Dawson, Thorney, Isle of Ely, grocer—Jackson jun. 
Walsall, miller—Bewbow, Malvern Wells, veterinary-surgeon— Massey, Liverpool, 
turner—Beckford, Plymouth, beer-retailer—Okili, Liverpool, share-broker— Duranty, 
Liverpool, merchant—Shaw jun. Salford, printer—Hanstord, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
upholsterer—Newiman, Ventnor, builder. 





div. of 4s, 8jd. April 3, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds—J. and C. D. 
Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers; first div. of 20s. on the separate estate of C. D. 
Matthews, and 20s. on the separate estate of J. Matthews, any Thursday; Mr. Valpy, 
Birmingham. SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Morton, Glasgow, merchant, April 5, 26—Dunbar, Tarland, Aberdeenshire, merchant, 
April 6, 30—Mason, Edinbureh, tailor, April 6, 27—Esplin, Glasgow, accountant, April 
5, 26—Brown and Murray, Glasgow, Turkey-red dyers, April 4, 25—Paton, Greenock, 
wright, April 5, May 4. 











PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
| Saturd. | Monday. Tuesday.) Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols.... .......006 oreeres Ole 91 ou | «8 oy 92 
Ditto for Account. . . oth ot | ob | 98 a vat 
3 per Cents Reduced shut — | —_ _— —_— 
eeevcesece shut —_—_—i —_—_\i—_— _ — 
RISD wccrcce . -| shut _— —_— — — _ 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent ...... esee-+] Shut -— — _ — = 
SU Bc ccovecenc+saccenance ++ | shut _— —\i— —- oo 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 1d. per diem.. | 37 39 p.| 37-36 38-35 | 39 39-36 43 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent .............. ‘7pm. | — | —_-_i— — — 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





























































































Austrian......... . —— || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct 101 
Belgian e 4 B29 || Memicam 2.66. cecceeeeeceed 33 
Ditto..... — Michigan .. ° t— —— 
Brazilian... 618 } Mississippi (Sterling)......6 — — 
Buenos Ayre: seee 38g «|| New York (1858)..... .. = SS exd 
Chilian ......... . ° —_ Ohio ... .« eee - 96 
DRE anudesakveonsaseied — || Pennsylvania .. 5— i 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .. 59 } Peruvian ...... ‘-— 6 
Ditto. 783 «| ~ Portuguese +s t=-— 76 
French .. ee eeesces Saf, [| Ditto... ce eeeees . t= —_ 
DIGGO . 00 c0e co -cesccce ow _ i Ruseiam .. 6.66 ceeeccecee eS om 104 
Indiana (Sterling) ..... ° —— || Spanish .......00.006 t‘- 16 
Uilinois . . mf] DUO. eer eec cee ae eeee 3=— 304 
Kentucky ........00e-eceess 89) || Ditto (Passive) .. vk 
Louisiana (Sterling) 85 1 Ditto (Deferred) _ 
Maryland (Sterling) 85 || Venezuela Active. .. bs.) 
SHARES. 
(Last Official! Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— Banas— 
Caledonian.... 233 Australasian .........++ . 23 
Edinburgh and G 2 British North American ae 
Eastern Counties 9 Colonial ........eeceese — 
Great Northern eves 1 Commercial of London .. —— 
Great North of England .. ..... 235 London and Westminster ...... at 
Great South. and West. Ireland .. 34g London Joint Stock .....+se.0+ lab 
Great Westerm .. 2.4. ces eeneee 95 National of Ireland.... ‘ 1” 
Hulland Selby...........+. 993 National Provincial... — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ...... — Provincial of Ireland. —— 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 53 Union of Australia .. —_ 
London Brighton and South Coast 37 Union of London a 
London and Blackwall .......... 5 Mines— 
London and North-western 1sé Bolanos ........+ 2 
WMiddane|) «00.0. 0000 -cosscccceses 763 Brazilian Imperial .... — 
North British .............+ ee 14g } Ditto (St. John Del Rey) ll 
South-eastern and Dover .. 23 } Cobre Copper ......sesecsescess _— 
South-western ......... ° 364 } MisceLiantovs— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. aa | Australian Agricultural ........ —_— 
York and North Midland ........ 45 } Camada ....6 ceseceeeees .* be 
Docxs— || General Steam lgexd 
East and West India ........... 1296 | Peninsular and Oriental Steam .| 673 ex d. 
ne 110g} Royal Mail Steam............ is? 
St. Katherine... .....-0-seeeees | Sl | South Australian............. “6 
BULLION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £3 17 9 Copper, British Cakes £88 10 0 .. © 0 0 
Foreign GoldinCoin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 7 5 0.. 00 0 
New Dollars ......--+seeseceseeres © 4 103 | Lead, Kritish Pig . 6560 
Silver in Bars, Standard ...........0 5 0 | Steel, English eoveoe 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, March 30. 
* &. s 8. a 
Wheat, R. New 36to40 | Rye ....... 23to2 13 tol 
Fine. » 40—42 | harley.. 1s—20 4-15 
Old .. - 40—42 | Malting... 25-26 16—1¢ 
White . « 40—42 | Malt, Ord.... 50—52 16—17 
BeBosecese 44—48 | Fine ...... 53—55 + 20—21 
Super.New.. 46—50 | Peas, Hog... 26—28 + 21—23 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 
Per Qr. (imperia}) of England and Wales. 
Wheat.... 45s wb coe coos 268. 5d.) ls. Od, | Rye ....... «+ 15.04, 
Barley..... 29 3 Beans . sol 10 Beans .. 1 
Oats... «... 17 2 | Peas 327 0 | Peas. 1 





7) 

1 OD) 

Weekly Averages for the Week ending March 24. 

Wheat, 44s. 9d.—Barley, 28s. 10d.—Oats, 17s. ld. —Rye, 26s. 4¢.—Leans, 28s. 94.—Peas, 31s, 64. 





PROVISIONS. 


FLOUR. 
os Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per dos. 


Town-made . 












Beceads ..ccccccscoce scccccecs — 42 Carlow, 2/. 16s. to 3i. lds. per owt. 

Essex and Suffolk.on board ship 36 — 39 Bacon, Irish .......++. -percwt. 554.— 58s, 

Norfolk and Stockton ........ - 33 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire ....-4+..e005 . 54 == 74 
Bran......... . perquarter 0 — 0 Derby Plain ......... sesie 52 — 66 
Pollard, fine. . — 0 Hams, York .......005 sessseees 70 — 73 


ose see -ees 70 
Bread, 6d. to 7$d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 46. Od. to 6s. 34, 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
Newoatse anno Leapenmaty.* Smirurieco.” 
-& & & s. d. d 





Heap or Carrie at 











s. ’. a. d. Suiruris.o. 
Beef... 2 8to 3 Oto3 4 + 2 8t0o3 4to3 8 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 0—3 G6—310 ..... 32—-40—4 4 Beasts. 890 ..... 3,428 
Veal.. 3 O—4 O46. 3 8—4 6—5 0} Sheep. 4,350 ...., 20,350 
Pork 38-4 O—4 8 40—4 6—410/ Caives. 192 ..00. °7 
Lamb. 0 O—0 O—0 O ..... 6 O0—0 0—6 8 | Pigs... 260 wee 240 
* To sink the offal, per 8 ib. 
HOPS. POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ........005+ 00 52. to 63..| York Regents.. ......- perton. 120s. to lis. 
Choice ditto. ...... 6 ..ceceeee 63 — 130 | Scotch Reds .... +110 —120 
Sussex Pockets .......0.ese05 G6 == BB | DOUORB oe. ccccccccscccccccecces o- @ 
Fine ditto 2.2.0. cceceeeecnes sa — 134 Kent and Essex Whites ........ 99 = 109 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 

CUMBERLAND. Suirariece. Wurirreuaret 

Hay, Good «2... ceeceeeses 75s. to 80s 78a. to BOS. ..cccceese. 50s. to 70s, 
Inferior ......++-+++ « 50 — 65 55 > - Oo-— 0 
New o.+ seeee oose O = © — ) 
ClOVET..ceceesecrsrceeree 90 — 95 o=— By 
Wheat Straw...... cece 23 — 33 2a — 28 





GROCERIES. 


OILS, COALS, CANDLES. 
Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. Id.to Os, 34, 
. 1 ® 


Rape Oil .......e+seeees per cwt. £1 174. 64.) 
on : 6 





Refined on i7 Congou, fine..... s=— 5 
Linseed Oil enea - 1CeO Souchong, fine .......+.-. 13 —29 
Linseeo Oil-Cake ....... 00010 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. 1d. per Ib 


r 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 60s to 105s. 


Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d Good Ordinary ......+..++ 32s — 37s. 
Coals, Hetton .....6 seessevece 17s. 04. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 26s. Kid. 
TCS. cr ocsescecoe-sovsseeees 17s, O4 West India Molasses..., 175. 6d. to 2is. Cd. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.— 
Madile. JENNY LIND. 

It is respectfully announced that a series of SIX CON- 
CERTS will be given at Her Majesty’s Theatre, comprising 
the following Operas: Il Flauto Magico, of Mozart ; Oberon, 

Freyschutz, and Euryanthe, of Weber; La Vestale and 
Ferdinand de Cortez, of Spontini ; and Fidelio, of Beethoven, 
which will be Sang by Madile. Jenny Linp and the principal 
Artistes of the blish panied by a 1 Orches- 
tra and Chorus. 

The Subscribers are respectfully informed that they will 








have the option of including any number of the above in lieu | 


of an equal number of nights in their season subscription ; 
but, on account of the number of applications, it is neces- 
sary their intention be i i before the 7th of April, 
to Mr. Nugent, at the Box Office. 

The FIRST CONCERT will take place on Taurspay Even- 
ino, the 12th Ararit,and will comprise Mozart's Opera IL 
FLAUTO MAGICO. 

Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box Office of the Theatre, Opera Colonnade, where printed 
bills with full details may be obtained. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 
Hati.—Conductor, Mr. Costa. On Wepnespay Nexr, 
Arnitdth, will be performed HANDEL'S ORATORIO MES- 
SIAH. Principal Vocalists—Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. H. Phillips. The Orchestra will consist 
of nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s.; Reserved Seats in the 
Area or Gallery, 5s. each, may be had of the principal Music- 
sellers ; at the Society's sole office, No. 6, Exeter Hall ; orof Mr. 
Bow tev, 53, Charing Cross. Tuomas Baewer, Hon. Sec. 
HE ORIGINAL MISSISSIPPI and MIs- 
SOURI, at the EGYPTIAN HALL.—BANVARD'S 
Great PAINTING, extensively known as the “ Three-mile- 
picture,” is EXHIBITED every Morning and Evening. This 
is by far the largest painting ever executed by man, and re- 
sents more than 3000 miles of American scenery, extending 
through the heart of America to the city of New Orleans. 
Hours of Exhibition, every Morning at Half-past Two, and 
Evening at Half-past Seven. Doors open half an hour before 
commencing. Admission—Lower Seats, 2s.; Gallery, Is 


RAMATIC READINGS OF SHAKSPERE, 
Music Hall, Store Street.—Mr. HENRY NICHOLLS, 
(of the Theatres Royal Manchester and Neweastle,) will, on 
Monvay Evenino next, give the FIRST of THREE READ- 
INGS of the PLAYS of SHAKSPERE, in which an Ideal 
Personification of the Principal Characters will be attempted. 
Monpay Aprait 2, 1849, HAMLET; Tavrspay Arnit 5, 
MACBETH; Monvay Arrit 9,MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Admission 2s.; Reserved Seats, 3s.; Private Boxes, 10s. and 
lis. To commence at Eight. 


HITTINGTON CLUB AND METROPO- 
LITAN ATHENZUM, 189, Strand. 

This institution has been founded with a view to throw 
open to classes which have hitherto been debarred from their 
enjoyment those increased physical comforts, and facilities for 
moral and intellectual education, retined social intercourse, 
and rational recreation, which are the most attractive cha- 
tacteristics of modern ci zation, but which, in the absence 
of individual wealth, associated numbers alone can command. 
Its members thus enjoy the advantages of being able to make 
themselves more efficient and valuable in their respective oc 
cupations, while at the same time their hours of relaxation 




















assume a double value from the opportunities afforded of | 


spending them in a manner at once improving and delightful. 


The various departments of the institution are now in full | 


operation. The DINING and REFRESHMENT ROOMS, 
(where the members may obtain dinner and refreshments at 
prices calculated merely to cover expenses, and free of gratui- 
ties to waiters,) Reading, News, Chess, and Smoking Rooms, 
are open from Eight in the Morning till Night. 

CLASSES are established for the study and practice of Lan- 
guages, Chemistry, Vocal Music, Elocution, Mathematics, His- 
toric and Dramatic Literature, Discussion, Fencing, Dancing, 
&c. Weekly réunions are held every Tuesday evening in the 
drawingroom, for conversation, music, and other entertain 
ments, to which the members are free; and every facility is 
afforded for such other studies and amusements as are de- 
manded by the members. 

LECTURES.—Periodical Courses of Lectures, by the most 
eminent professors, in the various branches of literature, 











science, and art, will continue to be delivered ; detailed pro- | 


grammes of which may be had on application at the Institu- 
tion. 

The Assemblies take place on the first Monday of each 
month till May inclusive; and the Concerts will be resumed 
at intervals. 

SUBSCRIPTONS 

Gentlemen residing, or having a place of business within 
seven miles of the General Post-oftice, Two Guineas yearly ; 
Gentlemen not within the abc i ict, One Guinea yearly, 
Ladies’ Subscription, Half a Guir rly. 

NO ENTRANC “ 

Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of becoming members may 
obtain forms of application and all other information of the 
Secretary. *, Beatyn, See 

. aE y ty 
EW ZEALAND COMPANY'S SHIP.— 
The Tirst Class Passenger Ship CORNWALL, 580 Tons, 
now lying in the London Docks, will be despatched for the 
Company's Settlements, from the Port of London, on Monday 
the 16th of April next ; and will carry anexperienced Surgeon. 

Apply at the New Zealand House, or to Mr. Joseru Srayner, 
Broker, 110, Fenchurch Street. 

by order of the Court, Tuomas Copernr Haninotox 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 19th March 1849 

















EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 





v 
for PA 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the l0th of the month. 





TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, |! 


SSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, | 


BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this | 


Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN.—Malta, on the 2°th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Flans of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, Southampton. 

> . Db DU > 

SILVER TEA and COFFEE SERVICES.— 

/ Printed lists sent gratis into the country, in answer toa 
paid letter, with full varticulars of size, weight d price ; or 
purchasers will find a most extensive assortment of the Silver 
Services in the show-rooms. Either teapot, sugar- basin, cream- 
ewer, or coffee-pot, may be had separately.—T. COX SAVORY 
and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from 
Gracechurch Street,) London. 


ICHARD A. C. LOADER, 24, Pavement, 
Finsbury, begs most respectfully to call the attention of 
Families and the Public to the following articles, all of which 
are made out of well-seasoned materials—Sweep-back Mah - 
gany Chairs, in best hair seating, I4s. 6d.; ditto with fast 
seats, }0s. 6d.; Mahogany Couches to match, from 31. 3s. ; Solid 
Mahogany Loo Tables, to fold, 1. 16s.; Solid Rosewood Draw- 
ing-room Chairs, stuffed, and covered in damask, 13s. 6¢.; 
Couches to match, from 31.; Mahogany Chests of Drawers, 
polished, from ll. 18s. ; Japanned Chest of Drawers, from lM. 10s. 
Observe—24, Pavement, Finsbury.—K. A. C. Loapga. 











Vv. R. 
Intanp Revence Orrice, Lonpon. 
AUTION.—FRAUD on the STAMP REVE- 
NUE in the TRANSFERS of SHARES in RATLWAYS 
and other PUBLIC COMPANIES. 

It being understood that, on the Sale of Shares in Railway 
and other Joint Stock Companies a practice exists of omitting 
to state in the Instrument of Transfer the true sum paid or 
agreed to be paid for such Shares, whereby the Stamp Duty 
payable on such Transfer is evaded ; the Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue deem it right to give the following Public 
Notice, viz.— 

That on the Sale of Property of any kind, it is required by 
Law that the full Purchase or Consideration Money which 
shall be directly or indirectly paid, or secured or agreed to be 
paid for the same, shall be truly expressed and set forth in 
words, at length, in the Deed or Instrument whereby the Pro- 
perty shall be transferred ; and that in default thereof, both 
the Purchaser and Seller incur a penalty of Fifty Pounds and 
five times the amount of the Duty evaded by the omission ; 
and that the person employed In preparing the Trans‘er incurs 
a penalty of Five Hundred Pounds ; and if he be an Attorney, 
Solicitor, or Writer to the Signet, he is, on conviction, thence- 
forth disabled from practising. 

That if either of the parties to the Transfer gives informa- 
tion to the Commissioners, whereby the Penalty incurred by 
the other, or the Quintuple Duty, or any part thereof may be 
recovered, he is not only to be indemnified and discharged 
from his liability, but may be rewarded, out of the money so 
recovered, to such an extent not exceeding one-half thereof as 
the Commissioners shall think proper 

That the Purchaser may recover back from the Seller, in an 
action at law,so much of the Purchase Money as shal! not be 
set forth in the Transfer, or the whole thereof, if no part be 
set forth. 

The Commissioners also give Notice, that they will liberally 
reward persons who may give them information by means of 
which any of such Penalties shall be recovered. 

By Order of the Board, 
’. Freevine, Secretary. 
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: on LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and | 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
8, Water Street, Liverpool ; 
3, Charlotte Row, Mansion House ; and 
28, Regent Street, Waterloo Place, London 
Liability of the Proprietors Unrestricted. 
»derate Premiums in the Fire Dep rtment. 

Peculiar Advantages in the Life Department. 

Policies insuring the value of Leasehold Property at the 
termination of the Lease are also issued. 

Persons whose Policies with this Company expire on the 
25th instant are respectfully reminded that Receipts for the 
renewal of the same will be found at the Head Offices in I on- 
don and Liverpool, and in the hands of the respective Agents ; 
and those who, preferring the security offered by this Com- 















any, may desire to remove their insurances, are informed | ul > € Y t 
owe fF 4 | the first time at their establishment, which will enable them 


tha 





no expense will be incurred by such removal. 
Bens. Henperson, Resident Secretary, London 
Swinton Bovct, Secretary to the Company 


r +p 
peoviasr: LIFE OFFICE, 
50, Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Ex 
Buildings. Estab] shed 1806. Policy-holders' Capital, 1,! 
Annual Income, 140,000/, Bonuses declared, 743,000/. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,0001. 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler, Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
ohn A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
N-TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 
| Bxramples of the Lrtinction of Premiums by the surrender 
of Bonuses. 

















NINET 











Bonuses added 
subsequently, 


| 
Date of 





Sum Original Premium. to be further 
Policy. |{nsured increased 
| annually 
£ £sdad i s. a | 
1806 2500 79 10 10 Extinguished | 2 0 
1sil 1000 | 33 19 2 ditto. } 23117 8 | 
| 1818 1000 | 34 16 10 ditto ' sisi | 





| Eramples of Bonuses added to other Policies 


fotal with addi-| 














j 

| Policy | pate Sum | Bonuses | tions to be fur- | 

| No. * | Insured. | added. | ther increased. | 

} £ .. £ adwk i 

| $21 1807 900 96212 1 } 16212 1 | 

} 174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3392 1820 500000} «3558 17 8 8558 17 


Prospectuses and full particulars may be obLained upc 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal town- 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 
Office, 50, Regent ~ treet. 


EDICAL, INVALID, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 25, Pali Mall. 
DIVISION OF PROFIT: 

At the last Annual Meeting, held on the 30th November 
§ it was shown that the business of this Society had ma- 
terially increased during the past year 
issued yielding in annual premiums 7 ,609/. 12s 

A bonus was also declared, by which nearly 2 per centum per 
annum was acded to all the participating policies. The fol- 
lowing abstract will show the effect of this bonus on healthy 











508 new policies were 
| 


lives, and on one of the most numerous class of diseased lives. | 


Bonus to Policies issued on Healthy Lives at the ages of 
30 and 60 




















| | 
= | 
=| «| | -} | 
— = é| ' 
#}35/ Ronus | Sum now | Bonus |Sum now 
E\* 2 | added. |payable. ' Z| added. | payable. } 
Ee} | j 
| | Zz } | 
— | — | ——_—— — | — | — | — - — |; —_ -—| 
jei£04) £4. a £les. dl & sa} 
7 |to0e/114 15 9 1114.15 OF 7 joer liad 19 4 [1195 19 4] 
4 {1000} 65 11 11/0065 1) LIE) 4 ltooe}tnn 19 7 7 
1 1 \tooo] 16 12 2 liote 12 28 1 jm} a7 65 6 5} 








Bonus to Policies issued on Consumptive Lives at the ages of | 
30 a 50 

















~ } } } 
&. | 
Ze } 
| I Z| | 
| Ronus | Sum now [& « Bonus |Sum now 
| added. | payable. [== added | payable 
} } 
i [#iZa dl ée a £\£s d)/ £44 
| 7 10001175 17 1 $1175.17 1 7 [1000/254 15 3 j1254 15 2 
4 /1000)105 6 & [L105 G6 SE 4 [1000/'50 15 3 [L150 15 ¢ 
1 [1000] 27 13 9 [1027 13 9G 1 [1000! 39 «49 [1039 49 











Copies of the last Annual Report, Forms of Proposal, &c. 
sent free on applicationto Faancis G. P. Nerson, Actuary. 


| guist 
Th 


ah 
ARIS WOVE CORSETS.—Upon the an- 
nouncement of the arrival of a Hundred Cases of this 
Elegant Stay, the Importer informs Ladies that the extent 
of this very large importation, enables him to make a further 
reduction in them. The price is now 13s. for 18 inches, rising 
6d. an inch to 30 inches; from 20 to 36 inches, double boned 
19s., none higher. None but the Genuine kept. Manufactory. 
A Bar le Duc.—Address, Gronce Roverts, 183, Oxford 
Street, and 4, Lowndes Terrace, Knightsbridge, London. 





Tae TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 


merable proofs of the high estimation in which Gow- 
LAND'S LOTION is held by the most distinguished posses- 
sors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation com- 
prehends the preservation of the conplexion both from the 
effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of var able 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and sustaining the 
brightest tints with which beauty is adorned. “ Rovrrr 
Suaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government st amp 
of the genuine. Price 2s. 9d. and 5s. 6d.; quarts, 8s. 6d . 


J[ABVEY'S FisH savce.—e, Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are imposed upon by spurious imitations of their Harvey's 
Fish Sauce, request purchasers to observe that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Wituiam Lazen By”® 
on the back, in addition to the front label used so many years 
and signed “‘ Elizabeth Lazenby.” ? 
E. Lazeney and Son's ESSENCE of ANCHOVIES conti:ues 
to be prepared with that peculiar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c., and is manufactured only at their old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse ,6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


HE REGISTERED PALETOT 


6 and 7 Vict. cap. 65) of Nicollian or Llama Cloth, as 
adapted for the approaching Spring by Messrs, NICOLL, «ho 
are the ORIGINAL INVENTORS, and continue to be ho- 
noured with the patronage of their Royal Highnesses Prince 4,- 
bert, Prince George of Cambridge, Prince Edward of Saxe Wei- 
mar, his Grace the Duke of Wellington, and a!l others distin- 
din rank and fashion, the Court, the Pulpit, and the Bar. 
above is now produced in the richest and best manner, 
containing all the new and patented improvements, for the 
extremely moderate price of Two Guineas, to be had in Lon- 
don only of H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 120, Regent 
Street, or 22, Cornhill. 


. a" ° 

HE ATRAPILATORY, or Liquid Hair Dye, 
the only dye that really answers for all colours, and does 

not require redoing but as the hair grows, as it never fades or 
acquires that unnatural red or purple tint common to all other 
dyes. ROSS and SONS can, with the greatest confidence, 
recommend the above dye as infallible, and Ladies or Gentile- 
men requiring it are requested, if convenient, to have it done 











to use it afterwards themselves without the chance of failure. 
They think it necessary to add, that by attending strictly to 
the instructions given with the ¢Cye, numerous partics have 
succeeded equally well without coming to them. Address, 
Ross and Sons, 1/9 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London 


> oh 
WORTH A TRIAL—THE NEW 
TEAS.—PASSAM, SMITH, and Co.'s FINE STRONG 
ROUGH FULL-BODIED CONGO at 4s. per pound; FINE 
TRUE RICH AND STRONG SOUCHONG at 4s. 4d; 
and their extraordinary LAPSANG at 4s. 10d.; also their 
fine strong HYSON at 4s. l0d.; superfine Hyson at 5s. 4d. , and 
choice Cowslip Hyson at 5s. 10d. per pound, in air-tight lead 
packages of three and four pounds each ; canisters of seven 
and fourteen pounds each, and half chests and ciests, pur- 
chasers of which have the overweights allowed, reducing the 
price of the finer sorts more than 2d per pound. In addi 
to the above, P., 8., and Co. recommend their celebra 
pressed COFFEES, in two pound canisters, from 
wards. Parcels of seven pounds forwarded carriag 
parts of the United Kingdom. No house in London sells finer 
Teas or Coffees than the Proprietors of this establishment.—1 
Coventry Street, Haymarket, London. 


















Number One, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. 
AKIN'S ROYAL PATENT COFFEE, 
ROASTED IN SILVER CYLINDERS 
DAKIN & COMPY., being Patentces of the invention and 
machinery for Roasting Coffee in Silver, whereby the action 
of the pyroligneous and other vegetable acids upon an iron 
cylinder id the consequent reaction of the aectates of iron 
upon the Coffee, are prevented, and being also Patenters of the 
apparatus for preserving Coffee during the roasting from the 
sulphurous and noxious vapours of the fire, have learned with 
much regret, that it is the intention of the principals of some 
establishments to pack and sell their iron-roasted coffee in 
glass bottles on a similar principle to that adopted by Dakin 
and Co. fcr the supplying of their ROYAL PATENT COFFEE 
ROASTED in SILVER CYLINDERS. Dakin and Co. re- 
spectfully beg the attention of the Public to the fact that their 
name and the contents of the bottles supplied by them are 
raised on the glass, and that the bottles are corked down air- 
tight and sealed with the Royal Arms, in addition to which 
are raised on the seal the words “ Dakin’s Royal Patent Coffee, 
and the price of the whole—namely, the coffee and bottle, as 
“20.60.” “3s.” “3a. Gd.” ds.” 
The prices of the magnum bottles, containing two pounds of 
“ Dakin’s Royal Patent Coffee,” are 2s 6d., 3s., 3s. td., or ts 
each, and of the one-pound bottles, Is. 4d., 1s. &d., or 2s. each, 
according to quality. A Prospectus, fully detailing the nature 
and the particulars of the invention, may be had, or will be 
forwarded gratis on application to Dakin and Comery., Patcn- 
tees, Number One, St Paul's Churchyard, London 


AMP AND GASEOUS ~~ EXIIALA- 
TIONS : SANATORY MEASURES.—AIl MEMBERS 
of BOARDS OF HEALTH are especially DIRECTED to the 
most EFFECTIVE MEANS which they can ADOPT to PRE 
VENT the injurious and often FATAL EFFECTS upon the 
HEALTH of the COMMUNITY arising from exhalations that 
are produced from molsture, decayed animal matter, (as in 
grave-yards,) stagnant water, and collections of faetid refuse 
tending to produce am matic state of atmosphere. Insitua 
tions so affected, the impervious quality of the ASPHALTE 
of SEYSSEL renders it the most perfect PAVEMENT or 
COVERING that can be relied upon for hermetically closing 
and thereby preventing the rising of moisture and the escape 
of noxious vapours. The present extensive application of 
this material for covering roofs, terraces, and arches for pre- 
venting the percolation of wet, is strong evidence of its effec 
tiveness for the above purposes, which is further confirmed by 
the following extract from the Report of the Commissioners 
on the | ine Arts. I. Fanrect, Secretary 
Sey tel Asphalte Company, Stangate, London. 

“In 9,1 superintended the construction of a house of 
thre ties on the Lac d’Enghein. The foundation of 
the building is constantly in water, about 194 inches below 
the level of the ground-floor. The entire horizontal surface 
of the external and internal walls was covered at the level 
of the internal ground-floor with a layer of SEYSSEL AS 
PHALTE,* less than half aninch thick,over which coarse 
sand was spread. 

“Since the above date, no trace of damp has shown itself 
round the walls of the lower story, which are for the most 
part painted in oil, of a grey stone colour. It is well known 
that the least moisture produces round spots, darker or lighter, 
on walls so painted. Yet the pavement of the floor, resting 
on the soil itself, is only about 24 inchesabove the externa! sur- 
face of the soil, and only 194 inches at the utmost above that 
ofthe sheet of water. 

“ The layer of Asphalte having been broken and removed, for 
the purpose of inserting the sills of two doors, spots indica- 
ting the presence of damp have been since remarked at the 
base of the door-posts.” 

This method has been adopted at new Houses of Parliament. 
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This day, Second Edition, with a Portrait. 8vo. J6s. | 

EMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWELL | 
} BUXTON, Bart. By Cuas. Buxton, Esq. | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. | 

Just published, foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. } 
ASSION WEEK. A Selection of appro- | 

priate POETICAL PIECES, arranged according to | 

the Gospel Narrative.—W. PicKERLNG, 177, Piccadilly. | 

~~ *Phis day is published, in crown Svo. price 6s. | 

IFE IN THE FAR WEST. By the late | 

L Gronce F. Ruxton, Esq. Author of “ Travels in | 

Mexico.”—Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, | 

a In 3 vols, 8vo. with above 100 Portraits, price 20. 2s. 

ALPOLE’S ANECDOTES of PAINTING | 

and ENGRAVING, with Notes by DaLLaway. 

New Edition, revised and enlarged by Ratpu Woryum, 
Esq.— Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden. 

~ This day, uniform with Boun’s STANDARD LIBRARY, 


price 3s. 6d. 
ILLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY; | 
Third Revised and Improved Edition. The Fourth | 
and Concluding Volume, with a Memoir of the Author 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, 


OHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, for Apri. 
SCHILLER’S ROBBERS, EARLY DRAMAS, | 
and GHOST-SEER, Translated by H. G. Boun. This 
volume will not be ready in time for the Magazines, but 
will certainly be published in the course of the month. 
H. G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. | 


Now ready, complete in | vol. imperial Evo. price 21. 2s. 
RYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS 

B AND ENGRAVERS. New Edition, Continued to 
the present time, with the addition of more than 1300 
Articles, by GEORGE STANLEY. Illustrated with nume- 
rous plates of Monograms. 

Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 

In a few days, 

HE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY; with a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
the Science. By J. R. M‘'Cuttocn, Esq. Fourth Edi- | 
tion, Corrected, Improved, and Enlarged. 
A. and C. Buack, Edinburgh ; Lonaman and Co. London, 


This day, in 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
ORM AND SOUND; can their Beauty be 
Dependent on the same Physical Laws? A Critical 
Inquiry, dedicated to the President, Council, and Mem- 
bers of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts. By Tuomas 
Pourpie.—ADAM and CHARLEs BLack, Edinburgh ; and 
Loneman and Co. London. 


TEW PATTERNS now exhibiting at the 
SOCIETY OF ARTS, in Metals, Earthenware, 
Glass, Silks, &c. and just published in Delaines, Cottons, 


Ribands, Lace, &c. will be noticed, with Illustrations, in | 


No. 2 of the JOURNAL OF DESIGN, 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
*,* Order of any Bookseller. 
Shortly will be published, post Svo. cloth, 9s. 
| yy AND OBSERVATIONS IN NEW 
SOUTH WALES; with Sketches of Men and 
Manners, Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, 
and Some Hints to Emigrants. By Josera Puirrs 
Townsend. To form the New Volume of “ Chapman 
and Hall's Series.” 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 
NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
On the Ist of May will be published, the First Number, 
rice |s. of 
THE PERSONAL HISTOKY, ADVENTURES, 
EXPERIENCE, AND OBSERVATION OF 
AVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, 
of BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY: (which he 
never meant to be published on any account.) 
CHARLES Dickens. With Llustrations by Hasior K. 
3KOWNE. To be completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 
MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day is published, post Svo. 
RESIDENCE in SIERRA LEONE, de- 
i scribed in Letters to Friends at Home. By a Lady. 
Edited by the Honourable Mrs. Norron. 
Just published, post Svo. 2s. 6d. 
DVENTURES in the LIBYAN DESERT, 
t during a JOURNEY tothe OASES of SIWAIIL, 
by BaYLe St. Joun, Esq. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, 
A NEW MAP OF THE 
Lt and SIKH TERRITORY. 


Drawn by 


PUNJAB, 
JouHN 
WALKER. On One Sheet, 5s. ; 
London : Wu. H. ALLEN and Co. 7, Leadenhall Street ; 
who have also published from the latest surveys— 

MAP of INDIA, including the PUNJAB; compiled 
chietly from Surveys executed hy order of the Hon. East 
India Company. On Six Sheets—Size, 5ft. 3in. wide ; 
Mt. din. high, 27. 12s. 6¢d.; or on cloth, in a case, 
3l. 13s. 6d. 

MAP of INDIA, including the PUNJAB ; from the 
most recent Authorities. On Two Sheets—Size, 2ft. | 0in. 
wide ; 3ft. 3in. high, 18s.; or on cloth, in a case, 1/. 5s. 

A MAP of the WESTERN PROVINCES of HIN- 
DOOSTAN, THE PUNJAB, CABOOL, SINDE, 
BHAWULPORE, &c.; including all the States between 
Candahar and Allahabad. On Four Sheets—Size, 4ft. 4in. 
wide ; 4ft. 2in. high, 31s. Gd. ; or on cloth, in a case, 
23. 58. 

MAP of AFFGHANISTAN, the PUNJAB, and the 
Adjacent Countries. On One Sheet—Size, 2ft. 3in. wide, 
2tt. Sin, high, 9s. ; or on cloth, in acase, 12s 








MAP of the OVERLAND ROUTES between ENG- | 


LAND and INDIA, with the other Lines of Communica- 
tion. On One Sheet—Size, 2ft. 9in. wide, 2ft. 2in. high, 
9s.; or on cloth, in a case, 12s. 

MAP of the ROUTES in INDIA; with Tables of Dis- 
tances between the principal Towns and Military Sta- 


By | 


or on cloth, in a case, 6s. | 


€liot Warburton, Esq. 
On the 12th of April will be published, in 3 vols. with numerous Portraits from Original Paintings, 
MEMOIRS OF 


PRINCE RUPERT AND THE CAVALIERS. 


INCLUDING THEIR CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOW FIRST PUBLISHED FROM THE ORIGINAL MSs, 


By Etior Wagksurton, Esq. Author of “ The Crescent and the Cross.” 
RicHakp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty ) 





Robert Bell, Esq. 


On the 7th of April will be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 


Al ‘ , sry . 1 T 
MEMORIALS OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
FROM THE UNPUBLISHED PAPERS OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY, INCLUDING AN EXTENSIVE 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH THE MOST DISTINGUISHED PERSONS OF THE PERIOD. 
Edited from the Original MSS. by Ropert Bett, Esq. Author of the “ History of Russia,” “ Life of Canning,” &c. 
Forming the CONCLUDING VOLUME of the FAIRFAX CORRESPONDENCE, 
RicuargD Bentriey, New Burlington Street, (Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





In the Press, and will shortly be published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Coloured Frontispiece to each vol. 


CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 
THEIR RELIGION, CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, AND MANUFACTURES. 
The evils arising from the Opium Trade, with a Glance at our Religious, Moral, Political, and Commercial Inter- 


course with the Country. 
London: Wa. 8. 


By Henry Cares Scr, Esq. M.A. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
One and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





Now publishing in Monthly Parts, 2s. 6¢. 


To be completed in Six Parts, 


A NEW AND COMPREHENSIVE 


ATLAS OF 


PHYSICAT, 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Constructed by A. PETERMANN, F.R.G.S. 
With Descriptive Letterpress, embracing A GENERAL VIEW OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF THE 
&e 


GLOBE. 


By the Rev. Tuomas Mitner, M.A. Author of “ The Gallery of Nature,” &e. &e. 


This work will contain Fifteen Quarto Maps, carefully coloured, and nearly One Hundred Pages of Letterpress 


forming when completed a handsome Imperial Quarto Volume. 
London: Wa, 8. Osx and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 





Johnston's Physical Geography. 


This day is published, Part I. price 3s. 6d, 


THE 


PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHANOMENA, 
Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families. 
By A. Kerra Jounston, F.R.G.S. F.G.8. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty ; Honorary Member 
of the Geographical Society, Berlin. 


ConTENTs oF Part I. 


Prate I. 
Puate VI. 


PHYSICAL CHART OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE GLOBE. 


Letterpress—GEOLOGY. Pp. I—s 


To be completed in 12 Monthly Parts, forming a handsome Volume in Imperial Quarto, with explanatory Letterpress 


WiLt1aM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Orders received by all Booksellers. 





KANE’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY IMPROVED, 
Just published, the 2d Edition, in 1 thick vol. 8vo. with 
230 Engravings on Wood, price 28s. cloth, 
PLEMENTS of CHEMISTRY, Theoretical 

| and Practical; including the most recent Dis- 
coveries and Applications of the Science of Medicine and 
Pharmacy to Agriculture and to Manufactures. By Sir 
Ropert Kane, M.D. M R.1L.A, President of the Queen's 
College, Cork ; Director of the Museum of Irish In- 
dustry, &c. 


} 


London: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANs. 
Dublin: Hopees and Smrra. 
WM. 8S. ORR AND CO’S PERIODICALS FOR 
APRIL. 
To be published on 3ist inst. 
TLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
constructed by A. P&TERMANN, F.R.G.S, Im- | 
perial 4to. Part 2. 2s. 6d. 
BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION, 


2s. 6d. 


AND POEMS. 


Division 3. 

BYRON’S TALE 
Edition. Part ll. Is. 

CARPENTER’S POPULAR CYCLOP_EDIA, 
Completing the Work. Is. 

CONFESSIONS OF CON, 
Bias. Part4. Is. 

COTTAGE GARDENER, 
Esq. Part 6. 

| HISTORY OF FRANCE, and of the French People, 
Part 13 &. 
LOUDON’S LADIES’ FLOWER GARDEN OF OR- 

NAMENTAL PERENNIALS. Part 3. 3s. 6¢. 

Ditto, Ditto, ANNUALS. Part 3. 3s. 6d. 

| MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF ASTRONO- 
MY AND GEOGRAPHY. Part 17. Is 

PALEY’S COMPLETE WORKS. Part2. ls. 

PAXTON’S MAGAZINE OF GARDENING 
BOTANY. No.3. 2s. 6d. 

SHAKSIPERE. Kenny Meapows’s Illustrated Edition. 
Parts 16 andi7. 2s 

WESTWOOD'’S BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. 
3s. 6d. 


Finden’s Llustrated 





Part 25, 


CREGAN, the Irish Gil 


Edited by G. W. Jomnson, 


AND 


Part 3 


On APRIL Ist, 
REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME 
\ ie CIVIL WARS OF ROME, _ Select 
Lives Translated from Plutarch, with Notes, by 
Lone. The Five Volumes in Two, price 5s. 


2d. cloth. 
PORTRAIT GALLERY OF 


CG BORGE 
sewed, 6s. 


\ABINET 
BRITISH WORTHIES 
Volume, with 12 Steel Engravings and Memoirs, price 
2s. sewed, 2s. 6d. cloth. To be completed in 6 Double 

Volumes. With 72 Portraits on Steel. 
The Reissue of Knight's Pictorial Works is continued 

Monthly. 
NOTICE. 

The Concluding Volume of THE THAMES, (Rambles 
by Rivers, by James Thorne,) to be published on May 1, 


will complete the series of Knight's Shilling Volumes for | 


All Readers. 

The Complete Series will then consist of 186 vols. viz.— 
KNIGHT'S WEEKLY SHILLING VOLUME... 116 
KNIGHT’S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME.. 44 


— e = ae Sheet—Size, 2ft. 3in. wide, 2ft. 9in. high, THE SUPPLEMENT TO THE WEEKLY VO- 
9%3.: 0 cloth, in a case, 12s. | - ;_“ The Cabinet History of England” 

MAP of CHINA, from the most authentic sources of | LUME—“ The Cabinet | matory e - 
thic: mation, One large Sheet—Size, 2ft. 7in. wide, 2ft. | (abridged from the Pictorial Edition).......--+ s+ 26 
2in high, 8s.; or on cloth, in a case, Ils. . | 186 | 

MAP of INDIA and CHINA, BURMAH, SIAM, the | Catalogues of the Series can be had of the Publisher, 
MALAY PENINSULA, and the EMPIRE of ANAM. | and Subscribers are requested to complete their sets. 


On Two Sheets—Size, 4ft. 3in. wide, 3ft. 4in. high, 2ls.; 
or on cloth, in a care, 17. 10s. 


The Reissue will be continued monthly. 
Cuagces Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


| Guethe, the Schlegels, Wieland, &c. 


Vols. 3 and 4in a Double | 


Just published, feap. 4to. price 12s. 
YURIOSITIES OF GLASS-MAKING; 
with Details of the Processes and Productions of 
Ancient and Modern Ornamental Glass Manufacture. 
Embellished with numerous Wood Engravings and [llus- 
trations in Colours of Antique and Mediwval Specimens 
; n, Roman, Chinese, and Venetian Glass- 
by ApsLeY PELLATY. 
D. Bocur, Fleet Street, 


WORKS NOW READY. 
I. 
f'N\HLE SEA LIONS; or the Lost Sealers. 


ty J. FentmMore Coorer, 
Author of “ The Pilot,” “ The Water-Witch,” &c. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 31s, 6d. 





TEW 


ul. 
A RDI; and a Voyage Thither. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE, 
Author of “ Typee,” and * Omoo,.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound. 


im. 
TUE WESTERN WORLD; or Travels in 
the United States in 1846-7. 
With a Chapter on California. By ALEXANDER MACKAY. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 


IV. 
greg ee HUNDRED AND TWELVE. 
4. An Historical Romance of the French Invasion of 
From the German. By Mary NoaMan. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. bound. 


v. 
PRANK FORESTER AND HIS FRIENDS; 
Or Woodland Scenes in the Middle States of North 
America. 
By Henry WititaM Hersert, Esq. Author of “Field 
Sports in the United States,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. Gd. 


vi. 
\CHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
KORNER: comprising Sketches and Anecdotes of 
With Biographical! 
Sketches and Notes by LEONARD SIMPs0ON. 
3 vols. post vo. price 31s. 6d. bound, with Portraits. 


vil. 
UDLEY CRANBOURNE; a Woman's 
History. By SKEFFINGTON Moone, Esq 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
vil. 
JYOBERT CHAMBERS'S HISTORY OF 
vv SCOTLAND. Post 8vo. 6s. bound. 


Kussia, 


Ix. 
HE ISLAND OF SARDINIA; including 
Pictures of the Manners and Customs of the Sardi- 
By J. Warnre TYNDALE, Barrister-at-law. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


x. 
RONTENAC; a Metrical Romance of the 
Red Indians. By ALraep B. STREET. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d, bound. 


xl. 
JRESCOTT’S CONQUEST OF PERU. 


Third and Revised Edit. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 32s. bd. 


xu. 
ERIGRINE SCRAMBLE; or Thirty Years 
Adventures of a Blue Jacket. By Sir Henny V. 
Huwriey. 2 vols. post §vo. 21s. 
RicearD BentLey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


niaus. 
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UARTERLY REVIEW, No. CLXVIII. 
will be published on TaursDAy Next, APRIL 5th. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Popular Science. 
2. Dog-Breaking and Stable Economy. 
3. The Skerryvore Lighthouse. 
4. Cattle and Sheep. 
5. Germany and Austria. 
6. Curzon’s Monasteries of the Levant. 
7. Revolutionized Italy. 
8. Macaulay’s History of England. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXX. will 

be published on THursDAY NEXT, the 5th of APBIL. 

CONTENTS : 
The Vanity and Glory of Literature. 
The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. 
Taylor’s Eve of the Conquest. 
Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 
. Mary Barton. 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens of England. 
Duke of Argyll’s “ Presbytery Examined.” 
University Reform : Cambridge and Oxford. 
Financial Prospects, 1849. 
. Political State of Germany. 
1l. M. Guizot’s Democracy in France. 

London: Loneman and Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Biack. 





SeOe2sarawrwor 





Now ready, 

ESTMINSTER AND FOREIGN 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, C. and LXXXV. for Apriut. CONTENTS: 
1. Lord Brougham to the Marquis of Lansdowne. 
2. Mary Barton. 
3. The Spelling Reform Movement. 
4. Architect 3;— Adaptation of Iron. 
5. State of our Public Records. 
6. Electoral Corruption. 
7. Illustrative Art. 
8. Opening of the Session. 

Foretan LITERATURE.—Journey to Mount Ararat and 
the Highlands of Armenia—Popular Life in Berlin—His- 
tory of Italy related to the Jtalian People—La Propriété 
c’est Le Vol. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS Notices.—The Dodo 
and its Kindred—The Book of Ballads—Fox’s Lectures 
—The Saxons in England— Smith’s Canadian Gazetteer 
—The Island of Sardinia—Austria—The Nemesis of 
Faith—Three Practical Suggestions for the Reorganiza- 
tion of Ireland—Rudimentary Architecture—Bohn’s 
Standard Library —Cosmos— A Handbook of British 
Ferns—School Architecture—Four Months among the 
Gold-Finders in Alta California, &c. &c. 

Geo. Luxrorp, 1, Whitefriars Street, Fleet Street. 
Oe ——————— —_—-__— —— — 
THE LATE PETER BURROWES, ESQ. 

UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 


for Arrit 1849. CONTENTS: 

Nineveh—Sympathies. By Speranza —The Sacking of 
Seville—Our Portrait Gallery—No. LIL. Peter Bur- 
rowes, Esq. With an Etching—My First Legacy—Cey- 
lon and the Cingalese—The “* Times,” Lord Brougham, 
and the [rish Law Courts—The Seamen of the Cyclades; 
a Tale of Modern Greece. Conclusion—sSir Robert Peel 
on Confiscation—Northern India—The Tuscan Revolu- 
tion. 
Dublin: James M‘GLASHAN, 21, D'Olier Street. Ww. S. 
Oxr & Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksellers. 





RASER’S MAGAZINE for Apri, 
price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. CONTAINS: 

1. Peace Campaigns of En-| 8. Recent Novels. 

sign France. By Mich.| 9. An Episode in the His- 

Soath. Part I. tory of the Eddystone 
2. Lines on Reading Elphin- Lighthouse. 

stone’s History of India. | 10. Layard's Nineveh. 
3. The Poetry of Science. 11. Voss’s Luise. First Idyl. 
4. Joseph de Maistre. 12. Vienna during the Siege 


5.“ Thou art like a Calm and after it. Con- 
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